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LIBRARY IN THE COMMUNITY 
DorotHy A. McGINnniss* 


W uen I was asked to come I was 
certainly very pleased because I ap- 
preciate every opportunity to get to 
know better the people and the prob- 
lems of libraries in this area. The 
topic decided upon when I was asked 
to speak was, I thought, the Library 
in the Community. Imagine my sur- 
prise when in a newspaper last week 
I saw that I was going to talk about 
responsibilities of trustees. First I 
was a little concerned but after 
thinking the matter over I decided 
that both topics are closely related. 
The responsibility for the library in 
the community is the trustee’s and 
unless he has a clear conception of 
what this library should accomplish, 
he can’t do his job adequately. 
Someone has said, “It’s the function 
of the Board of Trustees to choose a 
thoroughly competent librarian and 
then leave the running of the library 
to him.” I agree wholeheartedly with 
that statement as far as it goes. 
That’s just plain good executive 
sense. But there’s more to it than 
that. The trustee has to understand 
his library’s place in the community 
and see its relation to the national 
picture—he has to interpret the li- 
brary to the community—he should 
be the best advertiser the library has. 
It’s his job to see that the librarian 
has support, moral as well as finan- 
cial. These are no light responsibili- 
ties! In order to fulfill the trust placed 
in them the trustees must know what 
a community has a right to expect 
from its library so that they can 
choose the proper kind of librarian, 
present the library’s case to the pub- 
lic meaningfully and forcefully, and 
secure the funds necessary so that 
their library will not disappoint its 
community. So I came to the con- 





* Instructor, Dept. of Library Service, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. Talk given at 
Regional meeting, Anna, April, 1953. 


clusion that my original topic—The 
Library in the Community—was not 
out of place at all. 

What is this library in the com- 
munity? First and foremost it ought 
to be the town’s information center— 
the community’s intelligence center. 
We must try to instil in the people 
the habit of thinking of the library 
as the place to go to secure informa- 
tion. This habit should be begun in 
childhood — parents can help by 
bringing the family to the library to 
get answers to their questions, teach- 
ers can teach children early to go to 
the school library to check up on 
some fact, teachers and school libra- 
rians must work together to get 
across to the children the idea that 
after schooldays the public library 
will serve to answer their questions. 
This job of getting young people in 
the habit of using the library so that 
they will continue its use after grad- 
uation is a very important one and 
requires the cooperation of teachers, 
school librarians, and public libra- 
rians. Studies have shown that many 
children use the library, quite a few 
high school students continue to 
patronize it, but the age group be- 
tween 20 and 30 visits the public 
library far less frequently. They 
read but do not consider the library 
as a source of the materials they use. 
It’s up to us to advertise our wares 
to these young people while we still 
have them in schools as well as after- 
wards. All advertising media should 
be brought to bear to accomplish the 
publicizing of the library’s facilities 
—tradio, television, newspapers, word 
of mouth, speeches to graduating 
seniors and others. Satisfied custom- 
ers of course are the best advertisers; 
so it’s up to us to be sure that we 
have all the necessary tools of infor- 
mation which will meet the needs of 
our clientele and that our public is 
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aware of them and knows how to get 
the most out of them. 


Besides being an information cen- 
ter, this library should also be the 
cultural focal point of the commun- 
ity—the recreational, social, and cul- 
tural center for all the people — for 
the children, the young people, and 
the adults; not only for the scholars 
and students but for those seeking 
self-education and relaxation. The 
needs of all these people must be 
carefully studied by the librarian 
and an attempt made to meet as 
many of them as possible as ade- 
quately as possible. The librarian 
and her staff must keep abreast of 
cultural and educational activities in 
the community so that they can be 
ready to offer assistance wherever it 
fits. The library should try to have 
available a room where such groups 
can hold meetings. Discussions, book 
reviews, film forums, record concerts, 
and similar programs can be spon- 
sored or even run by the library de- 
pending upon the needs of the com- 
munity. A _ television set can be 
provided and programs of a cultural 
nature furnished for patrons. Ex- 
hibits of all sorts can be held in the 
library. 

This type of library I’ve been talk- 
ing about I think would have sur- 
prised our grandparents greatly. 
Formerly libraries were considered 
storehouses of books patronized by 
scholars — the librarian was _ the 
keeper of the books. His most im- 
portant job was to impose the rule 
of silence and keep the books neatly 
on the shelf. “Morgues of culture” 
someone has called them. Today the 
picture is entirely changed — the li- 
brary is a friendly place where peo- 
ple on occasion may speak above a 
whisper, where people want to come 
and relax. The librarian’s job is to 


keep the books off the shelves in the 
hands of people, to get out into the 
community, to learn the needs of the 
people, to try to see how the library 
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can fit into the whole community 
picture, to advertise her wares, to get 
the people into the library, to treat 
them in such a friendly way and 
meet their needs so adequately that 
they’ll become regular patrons and 
will sing the praises of the library. 
The library of today has much more 
to offer than just books. All the 
tools of communication should be 
represented in its holdings — films, 
phonograph records, maps, pamph- 
lets, periodicals, pictures, tape re- 
cordings. It’s the job of the librarian 
and the trustees to get the idea across 
to the community that this library 
full of treasures is theirs, that they 
are paying for it and that therefore 
they should use it to its fullest 
capacity. 


Libraries have always been con- 
sidered important by many, but to- 
day their value is being realized by 
many more people. In this age of 
increased leisure a person spends a 
quarter of his waking hours being 
educated, recreated, and entertained. 
Certainly the library can make con- 
tributions to all three processes. In 
today’s world racked by conflicting 
ideas books and other tools of com- 
munication are essential. The library 
is basic to the preservation of 
American democracy—the real basis 
of democracy is opinion based on 
fact. And what better source of this 
opinion based on fact than the li- 
brary? Reading helps us to see the 
wider meaning of what we experi- 
ence. The wisdom and philosophy 
of the past can be a rich resource for 
the development of tolerance and 
understanding in these times. Judge 
Lynn B. Griffith in an article in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin for Novem- 
ber 1952 said: “It is the duty of the 
library to build and maintain a liv- 
ing, growing collection of books in 
line with the best and highest prin- 
ciples of free and unified govern- 
ment for free and unfettered men and 
women who need to have access to a 
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wide range of ideas in order to make 
the independent judgments on which 
our way of life depends.” In addi- 
tion the library can serve as a free 
method of self-education for those 
who have left school—it has been 
called the poor man’s university. In 
today’s America the desire for edu- 
cation seems of paramount impor- 
tance. In meeting this need the li- 
brary can play a useful role. The 
main objectives then of this commun- 
ity library are to promote enlight- 
ened citizenship and enrich the per- 
sonal lives of as many people in the 
community as possible. 

Just how can one go about making 
his library the informational, recrea- 
tional, social, and cultural center of 
the community? Many of the de- 
vices I am about to mention require 
more staff and money than many of 
you have now; but there are some 
things everyone can do and it’s 
always a good idea to have some- 
thing to work toward, to strive for. 
Here are some suggestions: 


1. Select materials carefully, basing 
selection on the needs of all 
groups in the community — for 
your money get the best and the 
most useful materials for the 
largest number—try to have 
films, records, pictures, and 
pamphlets as well as books—get 
as much free material as possible 
— make use of all community, 
state and national agencies. 

2. Know your community — have 
some contact with all organiza- 
tions of a cultural or educational 
nature — invite them to the li- 
brary—send collections to them 
—find out their needs and if you 
can’t supply what they want, get 
it through interlibrary loan or 
find out where they can get it— 
do this for government agencies, 
industries, etc. 

3. Cooperate with all schools and 
social agencies—send collections 
—tell stories in schools or at 
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playgrounds—give book talks— 
have groups come to the library. 

4. Encourage people to call the li- 
brary for information—advertise 
by means of folders, radio, news- 
papers, television. 

5. Have programs — book reviews, 
discussions for adults and young 
people, film forums, record con- 
certs, parent discussions, story 
hours for school children and 
pre school children, book fairs— 
all aimed at advertising library 
service. 

6. Have files of educational and 
vocational information — college 
catalogs, vocational pamphlets, 
files of courses given in the 
vicinity, lists of accredited 
schools, Civil Service informa- 
tion, lists of job opportunities in 
the area. 

7. Have files of information about 
films available—catalogs. 

8. Have films, filmstrips, projec- 
tion machine, filmstrip machines 
for use in the library and for 
loan if possible. 

9. Have file of area activities—pro- 
grams, clubs and officers. 

10. Have framed pictures to lend. 

11. Have record collections, listening 
rooms, and television room. 

12. Make everything as pleasant and 
convenient for patrons as pos- 
sible — draperies, easy chairs, 
lamps, curb-side return box, file 
of subjects in which patrons are 
interested so that they can be 
notified upon the arrival of new 
material, cent-a-day pay collec- 
tion of best sellers, paper books. 

In conclusion let me quote from 
two poems: 

One by Emily Dickinson: 

He ate and drank the precious 
words 

His spirit grew robust, 

He knew no more that he was 
poor, 

Or that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy ways 
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And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings. 


One by Stephen Vincent Benet: 

Books are not men, and yet they 
are alive, 

They are man’s memory and his 
aspiration, 

The link between his present and 
his past, 

The tools he builds with, all the 
hoarded thoughts, 


% a 


* 
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Winnowed and sifted from a mil- 

lion minds, 

Living and dead to guide him on 

his way. 

And we are the custodians of all 
this wealth! It is our responsibility 
to see that these important materials 
are made available to everyone in 
our community. We must strive in 
every way possible to make the peo- 
ple aware of these riches which are 
theirs in their public library waiting 
to be used by them. 


a co 


U. S. OVERSEAS LIBRARY PROGRAM* 


Tue American Library Association 
has been intimately associated with 
the overseas library program of the 
United States Government from its 
initiation. Under contract from the 
Government it established and oper- 
ated in Latin America the first libra- 
ries opened under this program. 
Most of the librarians overseas and 
the professional staff of the program 
in the United States have been mem- 
bers of this Association. The Asso- 
ciation has been represented regu- 
larly on advisory committees and 
consultants’ group established to 
give guidance to the program. All 
told, hundreds of our members over 
the last ten years have had oppor- 
tunity in one way or another to ob- 
serve the operation of the overseas 
libraries at first hand and to make 
detailed professional judgments of 
their holdings, their services, and 
their effectiveness with foreign audi- 
ences. 

We believe that these libraries 
have been operated throughout the 
years with a single-minded devotion 
to the interests of the United States. 
With many impartial observers, we 
believe that they are among the most 
effective weapons possessed by the 
United States in the battle to pre- 


* ALA Council Resolution of International Re- 
lations Board, adopted unanimously June 25, 1953. 


serve free men and free minds from 
the enslavement of Communist po- 
litical and intellectual tyranny. We 
know that their effectiveness has de- 
pended on the conviction among 
foreign users that here was a free 
and open source of truth to which 
they could turn with confidence for 
information and enlightenment. 

We have been dismayed by the 
confused and fearful response of the 
State Department to recent attacks 
upon this program. The hastily 
changed directives, the delays in the 
purchase of books, the charges of 
book-burning, the fear to buy any 
books at all have presented a shock- 
ing picture abroad and have seri- 
ously damaged the effectiveness of 
the program. 

We are therefore enormously 
heartened by the President’s recent 
vigorous attack on book-burning. 
We support this position fully. 

We reaffirm our conviction of the 
indispensable value of free libraries 
as the enemy of enslaved minds 
abroad as at home and our confi- 
dence in the professional administra- 
tion of the overseas libraries. We 
welcome the opportunity given the 
new administrator of the proposed 
independent International Informa- 
tion Administration to reassert the 
integrity and effectiveness of this 
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program. A decade of world-wide ex- 
perience makes it clear that that in- 
tegrity and effectiveness require four 
things: 

1. The libraries must express in 
themselves and in their services 
the ideas of freedom for which 
they speak. 

2. They must provide a service 
of uncompromising integrity. 
Their usefulness to the United 
States rests on the assurance of 
their users that they are places 
in which to learn the truth. 
The Information Administra- 
tion must be free to use in its 
libraries what books soever its 
responsible professional judg- 
ment determines are necessary 
or useful to the provision of 
such a service. To deny itself 
the tools it needs to serve the 
United States for irrelevant rea- 
sons of the past associations of 
authors and in fear of domestic 
criticism is indefensible. 
Though no one could justify or 
would seek to justify the use of 


ve 
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the overseas libraries to dis- 
seminate material harmful to 
the United States, it is unwork- 
able to abandon the simple 
criterion of whether a book is 
useful to the purpose of the li- 
braries and to substitute elab- 
orate, irrelevant, and offensive 
schemes of “clearance” of 
authors. 

The American overseas libraries do 
not belong to a Congressional Com- 
mittee or to the State Department. 
They belong to the whole American 
people, who are entitled to have them 
express their finest ideals of responsi- 
ble freedom. In no other way can 
the libraries effectively serve their 
purpose, and in no other pattern can 
this Association aid their progress. 

BE IT RESOLVED that copies of 
this Resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the 
Administrator of the International 
Information Administration with 
copies to Secretary of State Dulles 
and Senator Joseph McCarthy. 


x Ox 


AS IT LOOKS NOW 


HELEN L. ALLISON* 


THe adult education movement 
promises to be the biggest influence 
of the generation on the public 
schools. Growing rapidly, the adult 
education movement brings to the 
schools new opportunity to re- 
examine the role of education in 
American life—to re-dedicate them- 
selves to basic principles—to re-think 
the meaning and value of education. 

Over a century ago Horace Mann 
set the pace in promoting and popu- 
larizing the public school. With the 
upsurge of popular interest in con- 

* Secretary, AEA Conference Planning Commit- 


tee 

1A Study of Urhan Public School Adult Edu- 
cation Programs of the United States. National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1952. 
171 pp. $1.00. 


tinued learning, the public schools 
can help give birth to a gigantic new 
concept—the extension of education 
throughout life. 

Public schools have been one of 
America’s great gifts to civilization. 
The extension of education upward 
through all the adult years may be- 
come an even greater gift. The 
adult education movement, embrac- 
ing as it does far more than the pub- 
lic schools, can literally become “the 
greatest educational movement ever 
to pass down the halls of time.” 


A Product of the Times 


We live in a dynamic world. The 
public is becoming increasingly 
aware of this. The challenge of com- 
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peting ideologies and the impact of 
an accelerating science and _ tech- 
nology have made adults realize that 
they literally must learn or perish. 
They are turning everywhere for 
help. 

Many millions are learning in edu- 
cational programs conducted by the 
armed forces, churches, correspond- 
ence schools, the Extension Service, 
health and conservation departments, 
libraries, men’s and women’s clubs, 
museums, social agencies, voluntary 
organizations, YM’s and YW’s and 
scores of other agencies. 


The public school, as_ society’s 
chief organized educational agency, 
is attracting sizable numbers and will 
attract more as they adapt to provide 
the kind of education adults want. 
Three million adults were enrolled in 
public school programs in 1948. 
Nearly five million were enrolled in 
1952.1 An estimated six million will 
enroll this fall. After generation of 
appendage-like evening school status, 
adult education is becoming a popu- 
lar movement. 


Impact on the Public Schools 


The millions of adults turning to 
the public schools present both a 
challenge and an opportunity. The 
challenge is to provide a different 
and more vital kind of education— 
assistance in solving the problems of 
living. The opportunity is that of 
new effectiveness and new meaning 
for all education. 


The benefits of organized and 
planned education, instead of being 
confined to childhood and youth, 
can be extended to all ages. Century- 
old terminal points in education can 
vanish. Systematic, intentional learn- 
ing need never cease. Individuals 
can grow and develop as long as they 
live. 


Within a generation a great ma- 
jority of the adult population may be 
engaged in systematic learning. 
Education no longer need be limited 
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to years of childhood leisure, but can 
be utilized at whatever age it is 
needed. The impact of lifelong learn- 
ing on the content, methods, and or- 
ganization of elementary and second- 
ary schools can be _ tremendous. 
Childhood and adult education have 
an integral relationship yet largely 
to be worked out. 


Adapting to Changing Demands 


Society as a whole can utilize life- 
long learning as a primary means of 
adapting to new conditions. Indeed, 
the educational approach to prob- 
lems is a means by which people can 
literally create a new world. 

In the world struggle for the minds 
of men, achieving and maintaining 
intellectual freedom is a major prob- 
lem. Fascism and communism have 
well-developed techniques for en- 
slaving men’s minds. Democracy is 
now learning the processes for keep- 
ing freedom alive and _ growing. 
Education (including full freedom of 
inquiry) is the only non-self-defeat- 
ing means for extending democracy 
—for establishing a climate in which 
man can attain his full development. 

After generations of democratic 
government, we still need to develop 
ways of involving a higher percent- 
age of our people in policy making 
and in the processes of democracy. 

Community development is largely 
an educational task if it is to repre- 
sent the combined efforts of many 
people. Identifying problems and 
learning how to solve them is an edu- 
cational process. 


More Jobs for Education 


In an inter-dependent world ... 
with growing mobility of population 

. . understanding of people of other 
lands is of increasing importance. 
Immigration from without and mi- 
gration within call for a constant use 
of educational methods to integrate 
different cultures. 

UNESCO is promoting a program 
of fundamental education to help 
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half the world’s population become 
literate, and thus have access to ele- 
mentary principles of agriculture, 
health, homemaking, nutrition, and 
conservation of resources. We have 
millions of illiterates and under- 
education adults in the United States 
who can contribute relatively little to 
our democracy and national strength 
in our highly technical culture. We 
have our own needs for fundamental 
education. 

Again, our young adults have 
practically no systematic opportuni- 
ties to learn, except for those who can 
go on to college. The young adult 
years present the greatest need for 
learning. Psychologically, they can 
be the best years for more education. 

Medical science is giving us longer 
years and growing numbers of older 
people. Our laws, retirement sys- 
tems, economic institutions, and 
thinking are geared to a different age 
structure. Adjustment of both the 
public and older people to the 
changed situation call for appropri- 
ate educational programs. 


Television offers a major medium 
for the education of our adult popu- 
lation. A dozen educational stations 
may be on the air by the end of the 
year. Their facilities will be open for 
a wide range of educational activities. 


A Conference Plans for the Future 

Facing such challenges as these, 
the Third Annual Conference of the 
Adult Education Association will 
meet at the Hotel New Yorker (New 
York City) on October 26-29. 


While the seeds of the organized 
adult education movement have been 
sprouting for a generation, the new 
AEA is less than three years old. The 
annual Conference provides a mech- 
anism to do integrated planning for 
various parts of the whole move- 
ment. 

Radio and television broadcasters, 
county agents, educational directors 
of national organizations, evening 
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school principals, labor union educa- 
tional directors, librarians, religious 
educators, social workers, industrial 
trainers, university extension work- 
ers, public school directors of adult 
education, and educators in govern- 
ment and other agencies—all kinds 
of professional adult educators will 
meet and plan together with lay men 
and women from churches, public 
affairs groups, family life councils, 
young adult councils, and other vol- 
untary groups. 

They will be users of many media 
of communication, many methods, 
and many educational approaches, 
meeting together in Workgroups to 
discuss common problems and map 
out next steps. Then in the Delegate 
Assembly, Workgroup recommenda- 
tions for future development will be 
related to the over-all emerging 
adult education movernent. 

Persons desiring more information 
are invited to write to the Adult 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washing- 


ton 6, D. C. 
* * * * * 


Tue American Library Association 
has accepted a grant of $100,000 
from the Fund for Adult Education 
for the purpose of “stimulating the 
initiation and development of adult 
education services to adult and 
young adult community groups 
through libraries,” it was announced 
by David H. Clift, ALA Executive 
Secretary, at ALA headquarters in 
Chicago. 

The Fund for Adult Education is 
an independent organization estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation. 

The aid to individual libraries will 
be in the form of subgrants to the li- 
braries from the original grant made 
to ALA, according to Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, Associate Executive Sec- 
retary, who will direct the project 
under administration of the ALA’s 
Office for Adult Education. Mrs. 
Stevenson said: 
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“This grant gives libraries an op- techniques, organization, subject 
portunity to demonstrate the fitness matter, and types of libraries repre- 
and ability of libraries to present sented.” 
meaningful and vigorous adult edu- The criteria established by the 
cation service to groups.” ALA Adult Education Board, in co- 

Mrs. Stevenson said the grants will operation with members of the Fund 
be made on a basis of competition for Adult Education staff, include 
open to all libraries which are invited the following: 
to present plans of adult education The subject matter must come 
programs for consideration. The within the scope of the special inter- 
ALA Adult Education Board will es- ests of the Fund for Adult Education. 
tablish the policies under which the These are World Affairs, Political 
selection will be made and has set and Economic Affairs, and _ the 
forth criteria for the plans. Project Humanities. 
proposals must be submitted to Mrs. The programs must be on-going, 
Stevenson not later than October 15, such as a series or number of related 
1953; announcement of awards will be activities. 
made not later than December 1, 1953. Incorporation of the use of mass 

In the interest of fair competition, media and discussion as techniques 
Mrs. Stevenson said, libraries sub- will be a factor in awarding sub- 
mitting proposals will be grouped = grants. 
into six categories according to size The program must not only be of 
of population served: 100 to 2,500; significant value to the community 
2,500 to 10,000; 10,000 to 35,000; which the library serves but should, 
35,000 to 100,000; 100,000 to 500,000; from the long term view, make a 
500,0000 and over. State library contribution to the field of adult 


s§ agencies, regional and county libra- education in libraries. 


ries, and college and university libra- Special consideration will be given 


* ries will be considered separately. those projects which contain original, 


' The total funds, “as nearly as pos- dynamic ideas, and have possibilities 
+ sible will be evenly apportioned of development into a national pro- 
. among the categories,” Mrs. Steven- gram such as the American Heritage 


fr; son said, adding that “it is neither Project, now in its third year as an 


possible nor desirable to state that ALA program under a separate grant 


I each sub-grant will consist of a given from the Fund for Adult Education. 





amount ... but careful considera- This project sponsors. discussion 
tion will be given to the merits of groups in public libraries throughout 
each proposal to insure variety in the country. 


* a xe 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 
Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of ERNEST J. REECE* 
Below in Table 1 are shown the quarterly values of the Index of Illinois 

Public Library Circulation for 1951 and 1952. 

Table 1. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 
January, 1952. Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation for 
the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939=100). 

This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by 

Illinois Public Libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The 
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index is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, which 
as a group are known to constitute a representative sample of all the public 
libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the 
actual circulation of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which is larger 
than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the 
three months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of the 
other half of the 36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index 
and how to use it, see earlier issues of I/linois Libraries. 








Jan Apr. Oct. 
Feb. May Aug. Nov. 
Mar June Sept Dec. 
aaa 72 74 89 77 
ee 70 90 
* Acting Associate Director. 
HE * * 6 


ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


EpiTor’s Note: Our sincere apologies 
to the Accredited Library Schools, 
which were omitted from the list of 
“Accredited Library Schools” printed 
in the June 1953 issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, pages 269-270. It is 
most unfortunate that one sheet of the 
page proof was omitted in setting up 
the final copy. Therefore, we are pub- 
lishing the complete list in this issue. 


The Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship has classified and ac- 
credited the following library schools 
under the Minimum Requirements 
for Library Schools adopted by the 
ALA Council in October 1933.’ 
Pending the adoption of new stand- 
ards, the Board suspended accredit- 
ing procedures in August 1948, but 
continued the status and classifica- 
tion of library schools then accred- 
ited. Standards for Accreditation 
were adopted by the ALA Council, 
July 13, 1951.* The evaluation of the 
following library schools under the 
1951 standards will begin in 1953-54. 


Library schools are listed alpha- 
betically by the name in common 


usage followed by location, dates of 

establishment and full accreditation, 

1948 classification and administrative 

officers.* 

Because many of these schools 
have changed their curricula since 
1948, full information about admis- 
sion requirements, programs and de- 
grees offered should be obtained from 
the library schools. 

New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Department of Librarianship, 
Albany. Est. 1926; acc. 1932. Type 
III.°"° Robert Stone Burgess, Jr., 
Head. 

Atlanta University, School of Library 
Service, Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1941; 
acc. 1943. Type II.**’ Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Lacy Jones, Director. 

University of California, School of 
Librarianship, Berkeley. Est. 1919; 
acc. 1926. Type I.° J. Periam 
Danton, Dean. 

Catholic University of America, De- 
partment of Library Science, 
Washington, D. C. Est. 1938; pro- 
visionally acc. 1941-48; acc. 1948. 
Type II.° Rev. James J. Korten- 
dick, Head. 
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University of Chicago, Graduate Li- 
brary School, Chicago, Ill. Est. 
1928; acc. 1934. Type I.° Lester 
Asheim, Dean. 

Columbia University, School of Li- 
brary Service, New York, N. Y. 
Est. 1887; acc. 1927. Type I.*° Carl 
M. White, Dean of the Faculty of 
Library Service; Lowell Martin, 
Associate Dean. 

Texas State College for Women, De- 
partment of Library Science, Den- 
ton. Est. 1929; acc. 1938. Type 
III.’ Hazel Pulling, Director. 


University of Denver, School of Li- 


brarianship, Denver, Colo. Est. 
1931; acc. 1934. Type III.® 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 


School of Library Science, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Est. 1891; acc. 1926. 
Type II. Harriet D. MacPherson, 
Dean. 

Emory University, Division of Libra- 
rianship, Emory University, Ga. 
Est. 1905; acc. 1930. Type II.*® 
Tommie Dora Barker, Director. 

Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia, Department of Library 
Science. Est. 1928; acc. 1932. Type 
III.°* Orville L. Eaton, Director. 

New York State Teachers College, 
Department of Library Education, 
Geneseo. Est. 1934; acc. 1946. 
Type III.°* Mrs. Alice D. Rider, 
Director. 

University of Illinois, Library School, 
Urbana. Est. 1893; acc. 1926. Type 
I. Robert Bingham Downs, Dir- 
ector; Ernest J. Reece, Acting As- 
sociate Director. 

University of Kentucky, Department 
of Library Science, Lexington. Est. 
1933; acc. 1942. Type III.°°® Les- 
lie I. Poste, Head. 

Louisiana State University, Library 
School, University Station, Baton 
Rouge. Est. 1931; acc. 1934. Type 
II. Mrs. Florrinell Francis Mor- 


ton, Director. 
McGill University, Library School, 
Que. 


Montreal, Est. 1927; acc. 
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1929. Type II. Miss Vernon Ross, 
Director. 

Marywood College, Department of 
Librarianship, Scranton, Pa. Est. 
1939; acc. 1946. Type III.® Sister 
M. Norberta, Director. 

University of Michigan, Department 
of Library Science, Ann Arbor. 
Est. 1926; acc. 1928. Type I.° 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library 
School, Minneapolis. Est. 1928; 
acc. 1935. Type III. David K. 
Berninghausen, Director. 

University of North Carolina, School 
of Library Science, Chapel Hill. 
Est. 1931; acc. 1934. Type II.® 
Susan Grey Akers, Dean. 


University of Oklahoma, School of 
Library Science, Norman. Est. 
1929; acc. 1932. Type III.* Ar- 
thur M. McAnally, Director. 


Our Lady of the Lake College, De- 
partment of Library Science, San 
Antonio, Texas. Est. 1931; acc. 
1943. Type II.®:® Sister Francis 
Clare, Director. 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Library School, Nashville, 
Tenn. Est. 1928; acc. 1932. Type 
II.°*° William A. FitzGerald, Di- 
rector. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Carnegie Library School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Est. 1901; acc. 1926. 
Type II. Ralph Munn, Director; 
Elizabeth Nesbitt, Associate Di- 
rector. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Est. 1890; acc. 
1926. Type II. Wayne Shirley, 
Dean. 

Rosary College, Department of Li- 
brary Science, River Forest, IIl. 
Est. 1930; acc. 1938. Type III.** 
Sister Mary Luella, Director. 

College of St. Catherine, Department 
of Library Science, St. Paul, Minn. 
Est. 1929; acc. 1931. Type III. 
Sister Marie Cecilia Marzolf, Di- 
rector. 
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Simmons College, School of Library 
Science, Boston, Mass. Est. 1902; 
acc. 1926. Type II and Type III.® 
Kenneth R. Shaffer, Director. 

University of Southern California, 
School of Library Science, Los 
Angeles. Est. 1936; acc. 1938. 
Type II.° Lewis F. Stieg, Director. 

has accredited the following library 

Syracuse University, School of Li- 
brary Science, Syracuse, N. Y. Est. 
1908; acc. 1930. Type II. Whar- 
ton Miller, Director. 

University of Toronto, Ontario Col- 
lege of Education, Library School, 
Toronto, Ont. Est. 1928; acc. 1937. 
Type II..° Bertha Bassam, Di- 
rector. 

University of Washington, School of 
Librarianship, Seattle. Est. 1911; 
acc. 1926. Type II.° Gladys R. 
Boughton, Director. 

Western Michigan College of Educa- 


1 Proceedings of the 
ference, p. 610-13. 


2 ALA Bulletin 46:154, May 1952. 
2 ALA Bulletin 40:48-49, February 1952. 


* Admission to the first professional curriculum 
offered by Type I and Type II library schools re- 
quired a bachelor’s degree. Type I library schools 
offered also advanced programs leading to higher 
degrees. Type III library schools included the first 
professional curriculum within the four undergrad- 
uate college years. 


5 Emphasizes service in schools and colleges. 
®Curriculum also offered in summer sessions. 
™For Negroes only. 

® Emphasizes service in schools. 


® Emphasizes service in Catholic schools and col- 
leges. 


2 BLS curriculum only accredited. 
4 Curriculum also offered in summer sessions. 


Fitty-fith Annual Con- 


+t 
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tion, Department of Librarianship, 

Kalamazoo. Est. 1945; acc. 1948. 

Type III.°* Alice Louise LeFevre, 

Director. 

Western Reserve University, School 
of Library Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Est. 1904; acc. 1926. Type 
II. Jesse H. Shera, Dean. 

University of Wisconsin, Library 
School, Madison. Est. 1906; acc. 
1926. Type II.° Rachel Katherine 
Schenk, Director. 

By arrangement with the National 
Commission on Accrediting, the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
early in 1953 visited several library 
schools established about 1948 and 
schools under the Standards for Ac- 
creditation adopted by the ALA 
Council, July 13, 1951. This action is 
effective beginning with the academic 
year, 1952-53, but it is not retro- 
active. 


Florida State University, Library 
School, Tallahassee. Est. 1947; 
acc. 1953.4 Louis Shores, Dean; 
Robert G. Clapp, Assistant Dean. 

Indiana University, Division of Li- 
brary Science, Bloomington. Est. 
1949; acc. 1953.1" Margaret Irene 
Rufsvold, Director. 

University of Texas, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Austin. Est. 
1948; acc. 1953.1 Robert R. Doug- 
lass, Director. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LoutsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








THE LIBRARIAN MEETS THE UNEXPECTED 


MARCEIL SALLERT 


Do you ever feel like hurrying to 
school in the morning to see what 
your library is going to bring today? 
Such a statement sounds like a the- 
oretical student enthusiastic to go to 
her first job—one who has never put 
in hours of drudgery and sometimes 
boredom. Certainly it is some young, 
ambitious librarian searching for a 
real mark of achievement in her 
day’s work. Perhaps she may expect 
community prestige, professional 
reputation, not to mention personal 
glamour. None of these happen to be 
true in this case. Yet, this position 
offers countless challenges to the re- 
sourcefulness of a librarian. It offers 
greater challenges than many other 
kinds of libraries which offer some 
other rewards. There is a reward for 
working here, the reward of feeling 
that you are doing something that is 
much needed to be done for some of 
tne less fortunate members of our 
society. Here the library is con- 
tributing in helping children develop 
well-rounded stable personalities. 
Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Chil- 
dren’s School was built as an or- 
phan’s home for Civil War Veterans’ 
children. It served as that kind of an 
institution for many years. As wars 
have continued, the number of chil- 
dren needing care has continued. 
However, the need of orphans, as 
such, has changed with the changing 
picture of society. The State still 
* Director of Libraries, Public Schools, 


Ill., and member Advisory Committee, 
State Library. 


+ Librarian, Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Chil- 
dren’s School, Bloomington, IIl. 


Alton, 
Illinois 


has need for an institution to care for 
children who do not have homes 
which give them benefits considered 
as a minimum in our society. The 
children enter the school through the 
courts of the state. Frequently they 
are victims of delinquency in some 
form or other: either the parents are 
delinquent; or the home is; or the 
children are pre-delinquent. In some 
cases the parents have been com- 
mitted to an insane hospital, or are in 
prison. Maybe they are divorced— 
each remarried with new families, or 
maybe there is just no one to care 
for the children. At least there is 
something about the home which 
makes it socially and educationally 
better for the child to be removed. 
The underlying philosophy of insti- 
tutions is that the home is better 
than a good institution. Only those 
who cannot be placed elsewhere, for 
some reason or another, are left here 
for any length of time. Due to the 
experiences these children have had 
before they were removed from their 
homes, frequently they are disturbed 
with emotional problems. 

Thus, the school program has been 
organized in every way possible to 
meet these particular and peculiar 
needs. The curriculum has been set 
up with that as a guiding factor. 
Usual pressures of school are elimin- 
ated as much as possible in order to 
stabilize the child and give him a 
chance to make an adjustment. If 
the child has an emotional problem, 
it is necessary to reach him before 
he can be taught. When you consider 
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that among these children we have 
behavior problems, slow and erratic 
learners, reading casualties, low 
ability students, where could a li- 
brary possibly fit into the picture? It 
does. 

The library is a large, sunny, 
cheerful, well lighted, attractive 
room. The book collection of five 
thousand titles should be developed 
into a library suitable for working 
with children who do not lend them- 
selves to regular library patterns. 

The routine in this library is not 
unlike that of any elementary school. 
Each group has two forty-minute 
periods a week in the library. They 
are not accompanied by the teacher. 
Circulation detail is very simple. 
Activities are centered around the 
child as much as possible. Each 
takes turns being librarian. Thus 
stamping books has developed into a 
game and not something to be 
avoided if possible. There are no 
overdue fines. Among our children 
the idea of private ownership is not 
very well established, but we lost 
only eleven books last year. That 
figure was ascertained after a careful 
inventory last year and the year 
before. 

Since it would be an impossible 
job to watch these youngsters if they 
decided to walk off with the books, 
it seemed a better plan to take them 
into my confidence as partners and 
keepers of the books. In this way it 
has been possible to build an attitude 
of respect for books and libraries. 
Certainly it has worked out that way. 
No one wants a library book in his 
cottage that has not been properly 
checked cut. They all recognize a 
charged book and an overdue book. 
If a book is accidently taken out, it 
gets returned by someone else in the 
cottage. In this way our circulation 
problems have diminished greatly. 

The challenge in working here is 
what you can do with the children 
and what you can do for the children. 
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With that in mind, I am going to 
tell some of the kinds of things we 
do. 

When we are working with some of 
these jittery, aggressive, noisy, rest- 
less, poor-reading children, we work 
hard on using the catalog. With a 
lot of guidance and certain confusion 
at the beginning, the activity 
smoothes off into a real learning sit- 
uation. Everyone can always find 
something, regardless of how poorly 
he reads. There are no failures. 
Usually the children prefer to select 
their own partners and take trays to 
the tables where they can write 
easily. Often book jackets are used 
for them to locate the books. It’s 
surprising how many books they will 
be able to find. For each class there 
has to be new book jackets as the 
books are very apt to circulate. This 
is an excellent way to motivate titles. 
On other days there are questions 
typed on old catalog cards for them 
to find answers in the catalog. This 
becomes a treasure hunt to see who 
will be able to find the most answers. 
It’s amazing how enthusiastic they 
will get over finding the answers. 
These questions, with paper and pen- 
cil, are kept in a drawer in the 
library for them to use whenever 
they want to. Almost every period 
someone is working with “the game.” 
Older children who have done all the 
cards make out questions for the 
others. These are typed off and put 
into the drawers. This is one of the 
features that makes each feel a part 
of the game. Poor readers will spend 
considerable time doing this. It is 
not as if they were reading, but more 
like solving a puzzle. The only time 
the children think about reading in 
the library is when I am helping 
someone individually to read. Read- 
ing is done outside of library periods. 

One theory regarding reading diffi- 
culty is an emotional block. When the 
child tries to read, he just can’t. 
This problem is one we have to meet 
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many times with disturbed children. 
They have been subjected to the me- 
chanics of reading, but because of 
this feeling, they just can’t read. The 
library can play a significant part in 
helping recognize and help this kind 
of reading problem. 

Our children would do anything to 
help in the library. They consider 
coming in to work as a real treat, 
but, of course, they cannot read very 
well. In taking inventory this year, 
very poor readers were chosen to 
help. Those with reading difficulties 
did not work together, but they 
worked with another child who was 
a better reader. As we worked and 
they became interested in locating 
books, they would read titles to me 
in a way that would do credit to any 
adult. It did not occur to them that 
they were reading; instead they were 
locating books. The pleasure derived 
out of watching them develop their 
reading in this way was of no small 
degree. All of this was voluntary on 
their part. They came after, or be- 
fore, school hours. 

Some of the happenings in our 
library might sound quite contro- 
versial to orthodox librarians. There 
are some children who have mani- 
fested fear upon coming into the li- 
brary. This fear was shown in many 
ways: some of them ran around the 
room; some hurdled the furniture; 
one child always got sick; another 
one sang in a loud monotone. This 
kind of fear is uncontrollable by the 
child, but none the less the responsi- 
bility of the librarian to meet. The 
psychiatrists work closely with the 
staff of the institution. In fact the 
faculty conferences are held in the 
library. 

When I mentioned the fear of the 
children to one of the psychiatrists he 
was of the opinion that the library, 
itself, because of its size and attrac- 
tiveness, was the factor making the 
children fearful. He said that there 
were too many attractions in the li- 
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brary for disturbed children. There 
were too many possible things for 
them to do while they were unable to 
cope with choosing what to do. He 
felt it was like giving a baby too 
many toys at one time. He can play 
with just one at a time. 

This suggestion was quite the op- 
posite of what the librarian had been 
doing, in an effort to make the li- 
brary attractive. However, adaptions 
have been made. The furniture has 
been clustered—as much as it is pos- 
sible with large tables. The primary 
section has been walled off with 
tables and shelves. Bulletin boards 
are not made up, unless the children 
ask me to do so. Then they make it 
up. This summer they have filled 
up all the space with baseball pic- 
tures. That does not seem to bother 
them when it is done while they are 
in the library and they help do it. 
If we are expecting visitors, usually 
they suggest changing the pictures. 
Some of the former attractiveness 
has been taken away, but the chil- 
dren have fewer toys to play with at 
one time, if they are showing any 
manifestations of fear in the room. 


One of the little things that is al- 
ways interesting to those working 
with the children is what they will 
choose to draw or put on a bulletin 
board. So many times it is animals 
fighting. Instead of signing their 
own names, they will put down that 
of some one else. It takes a detective 
to figure out who did what. One bul- 
letin board they seem to take in 
their stride is the one on jokes. This 
is rather incongruous as our children 
register very little sense of humor. 
They laugh very seldom. What 
would be very funny in a normal sit- 
uation is unappreciated by the chil- 
dren here. However, they do like 
this bulletin board and are delighted 
to help change the jokes. Now they 
will sometimes bring jokes for the 
board. As a result of these changes 
less fear is being shown; that is, un- 
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less a new child comes tomorrow. 
Then we start all over again. 

Despite the lack of precedent 
something was carried out this winter 
that has been fruitful. One child, 
very withdrawn, with ability, but 
with few personal controls he could 
use, was unable to follow in a group 
in the library. He was very much in 
need of personal attention and was 
causing no end of trouble in the li- 
brary. One day he mentioned a 
German word. I responded in Ger- 
man and got a smile from him. He 
is not a child of foreign born parents 
and has no accent whatsoever in his 
speech. He was just an American 
child interested in a foreign lauguage. 
The only German book to be located 
was my own college text which I 
gave him. He worked with that book 
all winter. I also worked trying to 
find a German primer with lots of 
pictures. This child could withdraw 
behind this German book and gain a 
feeling cf success, doing something 
no one else was doing. He had no 
competition and he knew he had 
none. No one knew what he was do- 
ing. Everything he did was his own 
accomplishment. Whenever possible 
without its being obvious I would 
help him along as much as I could. 
He wrote notes, he wrote sentences, 
and just really enjoyed that book. 

The librarian is not teaching 
languages, but now this child can 
talk with me. This is more than he 
would do before we worked together 
on the German. He has been able to 
break down the wall he had built 
around himself to shield his own 
feeling of insecurity. In the library 
today he is an entirely different 
child than he was last September. 
The days his class comes to the li- 
brary offer an added interest for him 
and also the librarian. 


Last fall one sixteen-year old had 
exhausted my patience. The library 
had nothing to offer him. At least, 
it didn’t seem that it did. All he did 
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when he came to the library was 
roam around, tease the girls, de- 
stroy the furniture, pound on the 
windows, swear, and do other un- 
mentionable things. However, we 
were good friends. He was usually 
waiting for me when I got back from 
vacation. He shared all his problems 
generously, but he just couldn’t or 
wouldn’t do anything during a li- 
brary period. 

Then one day he asked about bees. 
Since our children go through so 
many phases of interest, that idea 


was not significant. However, any 
request prompts a ray of hope. He 
was given books about bees. He 


piled them all together, tied a string 
around them, put his name on a 
piece of paper. Perhaps he couldn’t 
write much more. Then he gave me 
the little bundle to keep for him. 
The next library period he rushed in 
for his books. He sat down and 
worked diligently for a part of the 
period. Today this child is one of 
our great joys. This winter in the 
library he learned enough about bees 
so that he could take a job in the 
neighborhood helping a_ beekeeper. 
He figured out the cost of going into 
the bee business. The shop teacher 
helped him with hives. Now he has 
honey in two hives. He wrote for 
government documents and bulletins 
all winter. He asked for a subscrip- 
tion to the Bee Journal as a gift some 
one was giving him. 

He carries his journals and docu- 
ments that he has collected with him 
in a large portfolio. He knows every 
one of them and can hold a perfectly 
intelligent conversation about bees. 
Recently I was in conversation with 
the man he helps in the neighbor- 
hood and he said that the boy knew 
more about bees than he did. This is 
the kind of reward that you have for 
the trials of working with these 
children. 


One of the studies I am interested 
in making is what type of books are 
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best liked by these children. What 
do books do for them? In my opinion 
there is considerable difference in the 
way they respond to books in com- 
parison with children with a normal 
background. Disturbed children do 
things to a greater degree than 
normal children. This is apparent in 
their reactions to almost everything. 
Experience in working with these 
children would bear out the idea that 
they prefer a story with burdened or 
mistreated children. The _ story 
should start with hurt children, 
(preferably those hurt by adults). 
The injury can be either physical or 
emotional. 

They can understand this feeling. 
It is something that they have in 
common with the characters. The 
Box Car Children and The Lion’s 
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Paw are first choices. A Nickel for 
Alice comes in second but the chil- 
dren do not like the story’s beginning. 
They dislike—to the extent of being 
unable to listen to—stories of pamp- 
ered, spoiled children—the Henry 
Aldrich type of child. They reacted 
so strongly to Henry Huggins that 
the book suffered physical damage. 
Why? I don’t know. 

There are many questions I can’t 
answer although the situations are 
repeated very frequently. That is 
why I hurry to the library in the 
morning to see what the day will 
bring. If there are no new children, 
or the others do not take every drop 
of my energy, then I will try and 
work out some answers for the 
questions. 


As Willard E. Givens has rightly noted, “Educated people make 
a nation strong. Ignorant people contribute little to its strength.” 
From those in the armed forces modern warfare demands sound 
bodies and the ultimate in human endurance. It also demands 
trained intelligence, well-adjusted personalities, and skilled per- 
formance of great variety. Scientific knowledge and mechanical 
skilled have become its cornerstones. But a modern army must also 
have organizational skills, personnel management, language ability, 
and highly trained hands and minds in nearly every field of human 
endeavor. Also, in a democracy, a well-educated civilian population 


is essential to national strength. 


The people must produce the 


weapons of defense and maintain the nation’s economy. They help 
to determine the national and international policies out of which 
may grow the issues of war and peace. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD* and Davip JOLLy,} Editors 








THE ORVILLE B. GORIN LIBRARY 


HELEN G. 


Muuxin University is a liberal arts 
and vocational university located in 
Decatur, a central Illinois city of ap- 
proximately seventy thousand popu- 
lation. It was founded early in the 
twentieth century by James Millikin 
of Decatur and dedicated in 1903 by 
Theodore Roosevelt, then president 
of the United States. At the present 
time, the University has an enroll- 
ment of 950 students and a faculty 
of 58. It is affiliated with the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. 

When the University opened its 
doors to students on September 15, 
1903, the doors of the Library were 
also opened with Miss Eugenia Allin 
as Librarian. Miss Allin served as 
” © Librarian, Chicago 
University of Illinois. 

7 Assistant Librarian, 


Libraries, Evanston, III. 
t Milliken University, 


Undergraduate Division, 
Northwestern University 


Decatur, II. 





Helen Granath Fromel 
(Mrs. Robert A.) re- 
ceived B.A. Degree from 
Rockford College and 
B.S. in L.S. Degree from 
the University of Illinois 
Library School. Her ex- 
perience includes four 
years as an assistant in 
the Rockford College Li- 
brary. During the war, 
was a Navy Librarian at 
the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center and 
later, after she married 
an Army Officer, an as- 
sistant in the Post Li- 
brary at Ft. Francis E. 
Warren, Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming. Also spent a few 
months as an Assistant 





Librarian in the Wyom- 

ing State Library until 
her husband was transferred. Was the Assistant 
Librarian in the Library of Millikin University for 
two years and has held the position of Librarian 
since September 1951. 
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Librarian until June 1947 when she 
retired. She now holds the title of 
Librarian Emeritus and is. still 
vitally interested in the University 
and the Library in particular. The 
collection of books started with a 
very small purchased collection and 
has grown since that time to a col- 
lection of 50,000 volumes. 

For many years the Library, a 
suite of rooms in one of the three 
main buildings, was used for study 
purposes. As the book collection 
grew, the addition of stacks cut 
down the reading room space until 
there was a seating capacity of only 
thirty-eight and the use of the library 
had to be limited to those using li- 
brary materials only. 

On November 20, 1931 a new Li- 
brary was dedicated to Orville B. 
Gorin in “recognition and apprecia- 
tion of one who was a close personal 
friend of the founder during his life 
time, who knew well the aims and 
purposes of the founder in establish- 
ing the University, who is a trustee 
of the estate and a friend of the in- 
stitution through long continued 
service in its behalf.”' It was a gift 
to Millikin University from the trus- 
tees of the estate of James Millikin, 
founder of the University. 

The Orville B. Gorin Library, an 
Elizabethan-type structure consistent 
with the style adopted by the 
architects of the first buildings, is a 


1From the records of the Board of Managers, 
October 24, 1931. 
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red brick and terra cotta building 
constructed at a cost of $150,000. It 
includes three floors for general li- 
brary purposes and seven levels of 
stacks which are serviced by an elec- 
tric elevator. 

As the Library was planned, the 
ground floor (English basement plan) 
includes an exhibit room, three 
seminar rooms, a vault, and storage, 
janitor and fan rooms. The first floor 
includes a _ browsing room, two 
seminar rooms, men’s coat room, 
and a 


cataloging and work room, 


On the 10th of October of this 
year, the room so long intended for a 
browsing room was finally opened 
and dedicated to Miss Eugenia Allin. 
Largely through the efforts of a 
faculty committee and the generosity 
of friends of the University, the 


Orville B. Gorin Library, Millikin University, Decatur, III. 
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room for faculty women equipped 
with a small kitchenette. 

The second floor consists of a large 
reading room, seating 120, with a 
fireplace flanked by built-in seats 
and vaulted beamed ceiling, Libra- 
rian’s Office and girls’ coat room. 

Because of lack of funds and lack 
of room in other buildings, the 
ground floor and first floor have 
never been used for the intended 
purposes. At the present time, three 
ground floor rooms and two first 
floor rooms are used as faculty offices 
and class rooms. 





browsing room, located on the first 
floor near one of the entrances to the 
Library, was redecorated and fur- 
nished. The aluminum light fixtures 
are of the indirect type and the light 
cream walls are a pleasing back- 
ground for the natural oak shelves 
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built along one wall of the room. It 
is a comfortably furnished room with 
informal chairs and divans in greens 
and reds, and provides a quiet place, 
away from the disturbing influence of 
the loan desk and reference work, for 
students to read in full enjoyment. 
It was opened with a minimum of 
furniture and a small book collection 
which is slowly growing through gifts 
of books and money. 

Since the library staff is not large 
enough to supervise the Allin Room, 
several faculty members have volun- 
teered to keep it open three after- 
noons a week from one until five 
o’clock. Of course our aim is to 
have this room open at all times the 
Library is open. We feel that an at- 
tendant is a necessity since the room 
is so far removed from the main 
reading room and the rest of the 
library staff. 

At the present time, while the room 
is new and still in the experimental 
stage, the Allin Room is administered 
by a committee of faculty and stu- 
dents. The books, chosen with the 
idea of pleasure reading in mind, do 
not circulate. The committee has 
made plans to invite a speaker early 
in the second semester to present 
short book reviews with the idea of 
stimulating interest in this type of 
reading. 

The Library, open approximately 
sixty hours a week, is staffed by a 
Librarian, two Assistant Librarians, 
one of whom works just twelve hours 
per week in the Library, and eleven 
students. The Librarian and two As- 
sistant Librarians have academic 
rank and faculty status. 


The two-story main reading room, 
located on the second floor, serves 
many purposes. It houses the most 
frequently used reference books, cur- 
rent periodicals and newspapers, 
periodical indexes, and the card 
catalog. Here also is the reserve col- 
lection on open shelves, totaling an 
average of 1,000 books. They are ar- 
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ranged by course and alphabetically 
by author for the students’ conveni- 
ence and to save the time of the Li- 
brarian on duty. 

The loan desk, also located in the 
reading room, is close to the reserve 
shelves and also to the entrance to 
the stacks which are open to all stu- 
dents and faculty. Four of the stack 
levels contain the book collection and 
two contain the bound periodicals. 
On five of the seven levels, there are 
carrells for the convenience of stu- 
dents and faculty who are using sev- 
eral books and periodicals at a time. 


The budget is allocated by the Li- 
brary Committee to the several de- 
partments, a generous percentage be- 
ing given to the Librarian for 
periodicals, books of a general and 
reference nature, and for binding and 
Library of Congress cards. The 
Heads of Departments select books 
to be purchased from their allotments 
but the final decision rests with the 
Librarian. It is also her responsi- 
bility to purchase reference and 
bibliographic tools from the General 
Fund. 

Millikin University, as was men- 
tioned in the opening sentence, is a 
liberal arts and vocational university. 
James Millikin made it a condition 
of his gift that, in addition to regular 
college courses of that day, there 
should be practical subjects to pre- 
pare young people for making a liv- 
ing. “He stipulated that the scientific, 
the practical, and the industrial 
should have a place of equal impor- 
tance, side by side with the literary 
and classical.”* The book collection, 
of course, reflects this idea. Particu- 
larly illustrative of this is the fact 
that the Business Economics section, 
the History, and the Literature sec- 
tions are the three largest of the 
undergraduate fields in the Library— 
the practical with the cultural. We 
have a small but well chosen collec- 
tion in the field of Industry. This 
year we are experimenting with a 
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departmental collection housed in 
the Industry Building so the students 
will have the advantage of books 
close at hand to consult as they 
work. The books are loaned for out- 
side use by the faculty of the In- 
dustry Department and the admin- 
istrative procedures are being as- 
sumed by them. They report circu- 
lation figures to the Librarian each 
month. 

Within the past few years, gradu- 
ate study leading to Masters degrees 
in the fields of music and education 
has been initiated. This step had a 
definite influence on the Library. 
Over a period of three years an extra 
amount of money was allocated to 
the Library for the purchase of 
music books and scores. The com- 
plete works of Brahms, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, and Mozart were purchased 
in addition to a substantial collection 
of music scores. As yet, the housing 
of the music collection is entirely in- 
adequate. The music books are 
shelved with the regular collection 
while the scores and complete works 
are kept in the Catalog Room. The 
most we can say for it now is that 
everything is completely available to 
faculty and students. The record li- 
brary and listening machines belong 
to the Music Conservatory and are 
not a part of the Library. A music li- 
brary, with the record collection, 
books, scores and listening machines 
all in one place is something we hope 
to accomplish in the future. The Edu- 
cation section of the Library is still 
being expanded with extra money al- 


Catalogue issue 


2 Millikin University Bulletin. 
v. 49, no. 4, p. 19. 


1952-53. 
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lowed each year to round out the col- 
lection and to provide material for 
graduate study. 

In 1947, the John Valentine Col- 
lection of material on Stephen De- 
catur was presented to the Library. 
Commodore Stephen Decatur was 
a naval hero of the 18th century for 
whom the city of Decatur is named. 
This collection consists of framed 
prints and engravings, most of the 
known biographies of Decatur, books 
on the U. S. Navy and on naval offi- 
cers contemporary with Decatur, and 
original letters of Decatur, Mrs. 
Decatur, and Commodore James 
Barron who killed Decatur in a duel 
in 1820. 

Millikin University plays a vital 
part in the life of Decatur and, as a 
result, the Library receives many 
gifts as well as requests for services 
from the town. Our circulation is 
limited to the members of the col- 
lege community but we are always 
happy to have others use our facili- 
ties. , 
The Decatur Public Library is 
very cooperative and_ generously 
offers its services to the University. 
Millikin students frequently use the 
facilities offered and our staff often 
calls on the librarians for informa- 
tion. 

We are very proud of our Library 
and we are particularly proud of our 
open stacks which provide all stu- 
dents with the right to browse wher- 
ever their interests or class assign- 
ments lead them. The Orville B. 
Gorin Library is indeed the intel- 
lectual heart of the school—a living 
example of the great books theory. 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


E. HEYSE 
has Master’s degree in 
Library Science, Gradu- 
ate Library School of the 
University of Chicago; 
Ph.D. degree from North- 
western University. At 
Chicago’ specialized in 
bibliographical history and 
library administration; at 
Northwestern in German- 
ics. Also studied in Ber- 
lin and Munich. Fourth 
year as director of Brad- 
ley University Library, 
bringing the total of ad- 
ministrative experience to 
18 years. Associated with 
the Newberry Library as 
reference librarian and 
supervisor of the evening 
staff. The summer of 
1951 was spent at the 
University of Kentucky as visting professor of 
Library Science, teaching administration and 
bibliographical history. Taught German on the 
college and university levels and served as depart- 
ment head at two schools. For two years served 
under Pierce Butler as research assistant at Chi- 
cago University. Member of important scholarly 
and professional organizations, both American and 
European, some of which he also served as chair- 
man or in some other official capacity. 


DUMMER 





BERNADINE C. HANBY 
received her B.A. degree 
at Coe College in 1924, 
a diploma in Library Sci- 
ence at the Library 
School of the University 
of Wisconsin in 1932, a 
Masters of Science degree 
in Library Science from 
the University of Illinois 
in 1941, and a Masters 
of Arts in Educational 
Administration from 
Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University in 1949. 
She has been an assistant 
librarian at Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers Col- 
lege from 1932-1942 and 
head librarian from 1942 
to date. She is chairman 
for 1952-53 of A.C.R.L. 
section, Libraries of 
Teachers Training Institutions. 





Mrs. PATRICIA KNAPP 
is librarian and assistant 
professor of English at 
George Williams College, 
Chicago. Graduate of the 
University of Chicago, 
with graduate work in 
English Literature; M.A. 
degree from University of 


Chicago Graduate  Li- 
brary School. Before the 
war was successively 


Cataloger, Head of Tech- 
nical Processes, and Act- 
ing Librarian at the li- 
brary of Wilson Junior 
College and Chicago 
Teachers College. After a 
year and a half as an 
army librarian, returned 
to Chicago to take pres- 
ent position. ‘‘Now tak- 
ing further work in the 
Graduate Library School, but finds time for an 
active role in politics, primarily through the Inde- 
pendent Voters of Illinois.’ 














VicTorRIA E. HARGRAVE 
received A.B. degree from 


Ripon College in 1934. 
After three years of 
teaching German, Latin 


and English at Brandon 
High School, Brandon, 
Wis., attended the Li- 
brary School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, re- 
ceiving library diploma 
there in 1938. From 
1938 to 1944, was on 
the staff of the Iowa 
State College Library, 
serving for most of the 
time as extension libra- 
rian and in charge of the 
library instruction  pro- 
gram. After two years as 
librarian of Ripon Col- 
lege (1944-1946), at- 
tended the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago and 
received the M.A. degree in 1947. Since 1947 has 
been librarian of MacMurray College for Women, 
Jacksonville, Il. 


Mrs. MARJORIE C 
KEENLEYSIDE received 
bachelor’s degree at the 
University of Chicago; 
M.A. at the Universidad 
de San Carlos in Guate- 
mala. Studied intermit- 
tently at the Graduate 
Library School of the 
University of Chicago 
and is now writing thesis 
“The Development of Li- 
brary Service in Guate- 
mala.”” Member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and Sigma 
Delta Pi. Served as Li- 
brarian of the Central 
YMCA College (1925- 
1945) and has been Li- 
brarian of Roosevelt Col- 
lege since its founding in 
1945. During the sum- 
mers of 1951 and 1952 
was Dean of Women in the summer school at the 
Universidad de San Carlos. Held offices in the 
local and national College and University Groups 
of the Special Libraries Association, in the IIli- 
nois Library Association, the Chicago Metropolitan 
Library Council, and the Individual Psychology 
Association, and is a member of ALA, ACRL, and 


Chicago Library Club. Has published magazine 
articles in the fields of psychology and library 
science. 


Joun E. KeEpuarrt re- 
ceived A.B. degree from 


Wheaton College in 1948, 
A.M. degree in history 
and M.S. in L.S. from 


the University of Illinois 


in 1949 and 1951 re- 
spectively. From 1940 
through 1945 served in 


the United States Navy. 
Prior to this was em- 
ployed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Edison Company. 
In 1949 became an as- 
sistant librarian at 
Wheaton College. In 1950 
became Acting Librarian, 
and, Librarian in 1952. 
During the 1951-52 year 
was on leave studying 
toward the Ph.D. degree 
at the University of 
Michigan. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM D. Murpny, Editor* 








THE LIBRARIES OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


RutTH E. SCHONEMANT 


A nost from the date of its found- 
ing, the Art Institute of Chicago had 
a library. This grew slowly from a 
single shelf of books in the director’s 
office to a small study collection used 
primarily by the students in the 
School of the Art Institute. 

Realizing the importance of books 
to be used in connection with the col- 
lections of art objects rapidly de- 
veloping in the Art Institute, Martin 
A. Ryerson presented a library wing 
to the museum. After the opening of 
the new wing in 1901, the growth of 
the Library was accelerated, and the 
large reading room became a mecca 
for museum staff, students, and 
public. 

Among the 48,000 volumes in the 
Ryerson Library may be found 





*Mr. Murphy is libra- 
rian in the Chicago law 
firm of Kirkland, Flem- 
ing, Green, Martin & 
Ellis. A native North 
Dakotan, he is a gradu- 
ate of North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 
After service in the 
United States Coast 
Guard, he was with the 
Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, 
Tampa, Florida, for two 
years. He then entered 
Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, 
and has finished his 
work there except his 
thesis for his M.A. The 
thesis is on the legal 
bases for county law li- 
braries in the various states. Mr. Murphy was 
cataloger in the Law Library of the University of 
Chicago before going to his present position. He 
is a member of the American Association of Law 
Libraries, serving as editor of the Checklist of 
Current State and Federal Publications in the 
LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL; is a member of the 
Executive Board of the Chicago Association of 
Law Libraries; and is co-chairman of the publicity 
committee of the Illinois Chapter of Special Li- 
braries Association. 








biographical dictionaries of artists of 
all countries and periods, complete 
catalogues of the works of major 
artists, critical treatises on artists and 
their works, a large (but still not 
complete) collection of museum and 
exhibition catalogues, works on sev- 
eral thousand major and minor 
artists. The growth of the library is 
of course somewhat related to the ac- 
quisition policy of the museum. It 
is therefore logical that the library 
should have many volumes on nine- 
teenth and twentieth century French 
and American paintings, reports on 
investigations in the fields of the fine 
graphic arts, of the decorative arts, 
and of the arts of China and Japan. 
Each year a special effort is made to 
further strengthen one or more parts 
of the collection. 

The thousands of individual books 
are supplemented by files of peri- 
odicals, both foreign and American, 
some dating from the middle of the 
19th century. These are invaluable 
in tracing the development of art 
criticism and the methods of art his- 





+Ruth E. Schoneman re- 
ceived her library degree 
from Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library 
Service. Her experience 
includes editorship, on a 
Carnegie Corporation 
grant, of the Union Cata- 
log of Art Books in Chi- 
cago, several years in the 
University of Chicago li- 
braries, the last two as 
art librarian, and two 
years as assistant libra- 
rian, Art Institute of 
Chicago, where she has 
been librarian since 1948. 
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tory. In 1953 several hundred peri- 
odicals and museum bulletins are re- 
ceived regularly from a dozen or 
more countries. A second important 
non-book collection is represented by 
the 14,000 pamphlets. Many of these 
are catalogs of group or one-man 
shows held in museums or commer- 
cial galleries. They often contain the 
only available printed biographical 
sketches of young artists. 


An important part of the Library 
is the Slide and Photograph Depart- 
ment. The material there is not the 
picture collection one finds in a pub- 
lic library but is composed of repro- 
ductions of works of art. The repro- 
ductions are of various types—80,500 
glossy photographs, 17,500 color 
prints from 8 x 10 inches to 25 x 40 
inches, 52,500 postcards, 56,000 re- 
productions clipped from magazines, 
and 41,500 lantern slides, 3% x 4 
inch black and whites, 2 x 2 inch 
kodachromes, and 3% x 4 inch ekta- 
chromes. All of the material may be 
used within the department for study 
purposes. Except for the oversize 
color prints, which are not loaned 
outside the museum, and the ekta- 
chrome slides for which every bor- 
rower pays a small fee, the material 
is lent without charge to tax-sup- 
ported and philanthropic institutions 
in Chicago and at a minimum rental 
to other borrowers. The photographs, 
color prints and slides are classified 
and, as time permits, catalogued. 

Complementary to the material in 
Ryerson Library is that in the Burn- 
ham Library. 

In June 1912, Daniel Hudson 
Burnham, Chicago architect and city 
planner, made a bequest of $50,000 
to the Art Institute of Chicago for 
the establishment of a “A Library of 
Architecture”. The interest from the 
trust fund formed by this bequest is 
used for the purchase of books and 
periodicals, while the expense of staff 
salaries and maintenance is met by 
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the Art Institute out of its general 
funds. 

The books on architecture were 
moved in 1919 from an alcove in 
Ryerson Library to the adjoining 
room where Frederick Clay Bart- 
lett’s murals, “Great Wall of China” 
and “Erection of a Skyscraper” were 
painted in 1921. In 1929 the Burn- 
ham Library moved to its present lo- 
cation, south of the Ryerson reading 
room. 

The collection, numbering approx- 
imately 11,600 volumes plus pamph- 
lets and clippings, consists primarily 
of architectural history with special 
emphasis on this area, landscape 
architecture and city and regional 
planning. About 50 foreign and do- 
mestic periodicals are received cur- 
rently. 

One of the treasures of Burnham 
Library is the Fontaine Collection, 
the library of the French architect, 
Pierre Fontaine. Fontaine formed a 
close friendship with another archi- 
tect of distinction, Charles Percier, 
and the partners became architects to 
Napoleon. Fontaine’s architectural 
library was bought intact by the Art 
Institute in 1927. A number of Chi- 
cago architects and other friends of 
the library made contributions to 
assist in that purchase. 


A second notable collection in the 
Burnham Library is that related to 
Louis H. Sullivan, one of Chicago’s 
greatest architects. Sullivan is fa- 
mous for his striking design, of 
which the Auditorium, Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co., and the Stock Exchange 
Building are examples, but almost 
equally famous for his writings. The 
Burnham Library has typescripts of 
both published and _ unpublished 
works and has the original pencil 
drawings for Sullivan’s “The System 
of Ornament’. 

For two years, in cooperation with 
the University of Illinois, the Burn- 
ham Library has engaged in a proj- 
ect to record documents related to 
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notable architecture of the Chicago 
area. Over 6,000 microfilm shots of 
original architectural drawings, blue 
prints, architects’ notebooks and 
scrapbooks make available records of 
early skeleton construction and of 
the architectural designs of such men 
as Louis Sullivan, Henry Hobson 
Richardson, D. H. Burnham, Hola- 
bird and Roche, George Elmslie, and 
David Adler. Plans to index the 
microfilm are now under way. 

The two libraries add over a 
thousand volumes and almost that 
many pamphlets each year. While 
most of these materials are pur- 
chased, gifts and exchanges with 
other museums, both American and 
foreign, are important sources. 

The books in the two libraries are 
classified according to a decimal sys- 
tem which represents a considerable 
modification and expansion of 
Dewey. Each library has its own 
dictionary catalog. While standard 
practice is observed in regard to 
main entry, the size of the collections 
in a special subject field have made 
it desirable to modify and expand the 
standard lists of subject headings. 

Most indispensable aids in refer- 
ence assistance are the two subject 
indexes to periodicals and pamphlets. 
Indexing, supplementary to that in 
the Art Index, is an important part 
of the regularly scheduled work. 

The emphasis in the three depart- 
ments with which users come in con- 
tact is on service. The Ryerson and 
Burnham Libraries serve three di- 
verse groups: the staff of the mu- 
seum, the students and faculty in the 
School of the Art Institute, and the 
general public. They are all inter- 
ested in the broad subject of art, to 
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a certain extent their needs overlap 
or are duplicated, they use much of 
the same material, but the approach 
is usually typical of the respective 
group. Members of the museum staff 
refer to materials in the Library for 
many purposes, such as aid in writ- 
ing for publication or the prepara- 
tion of exhibitions. Students in the 
School of the Art Institute depend 
heavily on the Libraries as a supple- 
ment to instruction received in class. 

The general public is almost a mis- 
nomer as that term covers many 
types of individuals who rely on the 
facilities of the Ryerson and Burn- 
ham Libraries. The visiting scholar 
uses books not available to him near 
his home. An advanced _ student 
refers to periodicals not found else- 
where in the Middle West as he com- 
pletes a thesis or scholarship essay. 
In the year ending June 30, over 
83,000 slides, photographs and color 
prints were borrowed by teachers in 
secondary schools and_ colleges, 
artists, lecturers on art, study groups, 
and business firms representing most 
of the 48 states. The rankest amateur 
sketcher or painter derives encourage- 
ment and a spiritual lift from reading 
of the struggles of artists and from 
looking at a few of the many vol- 
umes of fine reproductions. An em- 
bryo collector or a collector of many 
years of experience, the architect 
planning a shopping center, the 
architectural student pondering the 
history of the skyscraper, a young 
couple storing up ideas for their 
dream home, all of these have come 
to the Art Institute Libraries and 
have encountered a sympathetic at- 
titude on the part of a staff eager to 
assist them. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, September, 1952-April, 1953 


Compiled by DorotHy G. BaILey* 








Illinois—Aeronautics, Department of 

Illinois aviation, v. 4, no. 4-v. 5, 

no. 1, Sept. 1952-March 1953; 
Special bulletin, May 26, 1953. 


Illinois—Agricultural experiment 

station 

Bulletin: 557, Space design for 
household storage, by H. E. Mc- 
Cullough; 559, Investigation of 
asparagus rust in Ill., by R. P. 
Kahn & others; 560, Measuring 
efficiency of milk plant operation, 
by R. W. Bartlett & F. T. Goth- 
ard; 561, Physical damage to sweet 
corn seed caused by mechanical 
harvesting & subsequent process- 
ing, by W. A. Huelsen & W. N. 
Brown; 562, Forest resources & in- 
dustries of Ill., by D. B. King & 
R. K. Winters; 563, Experimental 
corn hybrids 1952 tests, by L. F. 
Bauman & others; 564, 1952 IIl. 
corn tests, by J. W. Pendleton & 
others; 1952-1953; Illinois soil type 
descriptions, by H. L. Wascher & 
others (1950). 


Illinois—Agriculture, Department of 
Report, 35th annual, 1952. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Reports of cases, v. 346-7, 1952. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Banking bulle., v. 28, no. 7-v. 29, 

no. 1, Oct. 1952-April 1953; Build- 
ing & loan bulle., v. 19, no. 1, Jan. 
1953; Credit union news, v. 10, no. 
2-8, Sept. 1952-March 1953; Li- 
censed currency exchanges report, 
1952; Report of mutual building, 





* Librarian, Illinois Documents unit, Illinois 
State Libraary. 


loan & homestead ass’ns, 60th an- 
nual, 1951. 


Illinois—Civil defense, Office of 
Illinois civil defense plan, 1949. 


Illinois—Civil service commission 
Alphabetic index of Position 
titles subject to “An act to stand- 
ardize position titles and salary 
rates as amended”, 1951; Il. civil 
service news, v. 6, no. 9-v. 7, no. 6, 
Sept. 1952-June 1953; Report to 

the governor, 46th annual, 1951. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 
Opinions and orders, v. 30, 1950- 
1951. 


Illinois—Commerce commission— 
Accounts & finance 
Monthly summary of electric 
sales in Ill., July 1952-March 1953. 
Monthly summary of gas sales in 
Ill., July 1952-March 1953. 


Illinois—Commerce commission— 
Rates & research section 
Research bulle., no. 49, Ill. elec- 
tric utilities, a comparative study 
of 1952 sales; no. 50, Ill. gas utili- 
ties, a comparative study of 1952 
sales. 


Illinois — Commission to study the 
administrative & financing of high- 
er education in Illinois 

Report of the study of the struc- 
ture of the state tax-supported 
system of higher education in III. 
Dec. 1950. 


Illinois—Commission to visit & ex- 
amine state institutions 
Report submitted Jan. 1953, 
pursuant to Il. Rev. Statutes, ch. 
63, secs. 24a to 24f. 1953. 
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Illinois — Conservation, Department 
of 


Digest of Ill. laws game and fish 
codes, 1951; Manual of Ill. snakes 
(1949 ed.); Outdoors in IIL. v. 18, 
no. 3, Autumn 1952; Report for 
1951; 16 MM outdoor movies; 
Your Ill. fishing guide, 1952. 


Illinois — Department reports, Divi- 
sion of 
Ill. state news, Sept. 18, 1952- 
April 9, 1953. 


Illinois—Finance department 
Ill. state budget for the bien- 
nium July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1955; 
Report, 35th annual, 1952; Your 
state at work, June-Sept. 1952. 


Illinois—Fire prevention, Division of 
Report, 35th annual, 1952. 


Illinois—General assembly—Senate 
List of senators, 68th General 
assembly, 1953. 


Illinois—Geological survey 

Bulle. no. 77, Geology & min- 
eral resources of the Carlinville 
quadrangle, by J. R. Ball; Circ. no. 
181, Mineral resource research & 
activities of the State Geological 
Survey, 1951-1952, by M. M. 
Leighton; no. 182, Summary of 
water flood operations in IIl. oil 
pools during 1951, by P. A. With- 
erspoon & P. J. Shanors; no. 183, 
Short papers on geologic subjects, 
1953; no. 184, Sands & silts of ex- 
treme so. IIl., a preliminary report, 
by R. Shrode & J. E. Lamar; III. 
petroleum, no. 66, Ill. oil-field 
brines, by W. F. Meents & others; 
no. 67, Oil & gas development in 
Ill. during 1951, by A. H. Bell & 
V. Kline; Oil & gas drilling report, 
no. 190-198, Aug. 1952-April 1953; 
Report of investigations, no. 163, 
Viscosity studies of system CaO- 
MgO -AL, O,-S10, ... by J. S. 
Machin & others; 164, Water 
soluble salts in limestones & dolo- 
mites, by J. E. Lamar & R. S. 
Shrode. 1953. 
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Illinois—Governor 

Biennial message of Adlai E. 
Stevenson, governor of Illinois, 
January 7, 1953; Inaugural ad- 
dress of William G. Stratton, gov- 
ernor of Illinois, January 12, 1953; 
Veto messages of Senate and 
House bills, 67th General assem- 
bly, 1951. 


Illinois—Handicapped children, 
Commission for 
Proceedings of Governor’s con- 
ference on exceptional children, 
September 28, 1951, and Septem- 
ber 26, 1952. 


Illinois—Harness racing commission 
Report: 7th annual. 1952. 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 


Highway bulletin: v. 18, nos. 
9-10, 12, September - December, 
1952, v. 19, nos. 1-4, January- 


April, 1953; Illinois highway de- 
signs and construction cost, 1952; 
Ill. highway revenue and needs 
estimates, 1952; Motor vehicle tax- 
ation in Illinois, 1952; Present and 
future improvement needs of the 
primary and federal-aid secondary 
highway systems, 1951; Report: 
33rd annual, 1950. 


Illinois—Human relations, Commis- 
sion on 
Illinois Human relations: v. 2, 
no. 1, Feb.-Mar. 1953; Report: 5th 
biennial, 1953. 


Illinois—Insurance, Department of 
Report [of director]: annual, 
1949, 1950, 1951; Report of exam- 
ination of public employees’ pen- 
sion funds, 1953. 
Illinois—Judicial article revision 
commission 
Report submitted April 14, 1953, 


pursuant to Senate Bill 397 of the 
67th General assembly, 1953. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin: v. 13, 
nos. 1-2, 7-8, July-Aug., Jan.-Feb., 
1952-1953. 
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Illinois — Labor, Department of — 
Statistics & research 
Industrial accidents in Illinois: 
annual report 1951, Pt. 2, Dec. 
1952. 
Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
An act to regulate the civil serv- 
ice of the state of Illinois, 1951; 
Bovine tuberculosis eradication 
law, 1951; The dead animal dis- 
posal law, 1951; Detective law, 
1951; Game and fish codes and 
forestry laws, 1951; Illinois bovine 
brucellosis control law, 1951; IIli- 
nois civil defense act, 1951; III. 
community sale law, 1951; The III. 
nursing act, 1951; Ill. professional 
engineering act, 1951; Real estate 
brokers and salesmen law, 1951; 
Revenue act: 1951 amendments; 
Smith-Hurd Illinois annotated 
statutes, cumulative pamphlet, 
Feb. & May, 1953; Uniform stock 
transfer act, 1950. 
Illinois—Legislative council 
Report: annual, 1951-1952. 
Illinois — Legislative council — Re- 
search department 
Research report: no. 111, Legis- 
lative budget staffing . . . prepared 
pursuant to Proposal 362, spon- 
sored by Representative Charles J. 
Jenkins, Oct. 1952; no. 112, Legis- 
lative apportionment in [Ilinois, 
research report prepared pursuant 
to Proposal 376, sponsored by Sen- 
ator Walker Butler, Dec. 1952; no. 
113, Structure of governments in 
metropolitan areas . . . prepared 
pursuant to Proposal 380 spon- 
sored by Representative Noble W. 
Lee and Proposal 382, sponsored 
by Rep. Paul J. Randolph, Nov. 
1952. 
Illinois—Merit system council 
Classified positions in the down- 
state County departments of Wel- 
fare, 1952; Report: 12th annual, 
1952. 
Illinois—Mines and minerals, De- 
partment of 


Coal report: 1951. 
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Illinois—Natural history survey 
Biological notes: no. 28, Home 
pools and homing behavior of 
small-mouth black bass in Jordan 
Creek, by R. Weldon Larimore, 
June 1952; no. 29, An inventory of 
the Fishes of Jordan Creek, Ver- 
milion county, Ill., by R. Weldon 
Larimore, Quentin H. Pickering, 
Leonard Durham, Aug., 1952; no. 
30, Sport fishing at Lake Chau- 
tauqua, near Havana, Illinois, in 
1950 & 1951, by William C. Star- 
rett and Perl L. McNeil, jr., Aug. 
1952. Circular: no. 45, Housing 
for wood ducks, by Frank C. Bell- 

rose, 1953; Report: 1951-1952. 


Illinois—Placement & unemployment 
compensation, Division of 
Labor market trends, Aug.-Sept. 
1952. 
Illinois—Plumbing laws commission 
Report to the 68th General as- 
sembly, 1953. 
Illinois—Preventive medicine, 
Division of 
Weekly report: nos. 34-37, 44- 
53, Aug. 23-Sept. 13, Nov. 1-Dec. 
31, 1952, nos. 1-17, Jan. 1-May 16, 
1953. 
Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bulletin: nos. 54, 58-60, 
62-66, Nov. 7-Dec. 29, 1952, nos. 
1-22, Jan. 12-May 26, 1953; Pub- 
lic aid in Illinois: v. 19, nos. 7-8, 
10-12, July-Aug., Oct.-Dec., 1952, 
v. 20, nos. 1-4, Jan.-Apr., 1953. 
Illinois—Public employees pension 
laws commission 
Report .. . 1953. 


Illinois—Public health, Department 
of 
Circular: no. 60, Skin infections, 
1952; no. 165, Wall chart: com- 
municable disease information, 
1952; no. 184, Athlete’s foot, 1952. 
Ill. health messenger: v. 24, nos. 
15-17, 20-24, Aug. 1-Sept. 1, Oct. 
15-Dec. 15, 1952, v. 25, nos. 1-9, 
Jan. 1-May 1, 1953. Report: 34th 
annual, 1951; Rules & regulations 
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for the control of communicable 
diseases, 1952. 
Illinois—Public instruction, Superin- 
tendent of 
Educational press bulletin: no. 
438, 441, 443, Sept., Dec., 1952 & 


Mar. 1953; Ill. school directory, 
1952-1953; Ill. secondary school 
curriculum program consensus 


study no. 6, Inventory B: In what 
respects should we strengthen our 
school library program?, Aug. 
1951; Statistical report, 1951; Sup- 
plement to Ill. school director, 
1952-1953. 


Illinois—Public safety, Department 
of 
Ill. rules and regulations for fire 
prevention and safety, 1951. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department 
of 
Report, 1951; Welfare bulletin: 
v. 43, nos. 5-6, Sept.-Dec., 1952, v. 
44, nos. 1-2, Jan.-Apr., 1953. 
Illinois—Public welfare, Dept. of— 
Statistics division 
Statistical summary: Sept.-Dec., 
1952, Jan.-Feb., 1953. 


Illinois—Racing board 
Report, annual, 1952. 
Illinois—Registration and education, 
Department of 
Report: 1952; Rules for accred- 
ited schools of nursing in II1., 1950; 
Rules for accredited schools of 
practical nursing in Ill. and for the 
examination, licensure, and regis- 
tration of practical nurses, 1951. 
Illinois—Revenue, Department of 
Report, 9th annual, 1952; Rules 
& regulations relating to retailers’ 
occupation tax, 1952. 
Illinois—Secretary of state 
History of the office of the Sec- 
retary of state, 1953; Official list of 
state officers, Mar. 1953; Official 
vote of the state of Ill. cast at the 
General election, Nov. 4, 1952 and 
Judicial election, 1951 and primary 
election, general, April 8, 1952; Re- 
port, 1952; Rules of the road, 1953. 
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Illinois—Sex offenders, Commission 
on 
Report . . . to the 68th General 
assembly, Mar. 1953. 


Illinois—Southern Illinois University 
Annual report of the board of 
trustees, 2nd, 1951-1952; Business 
news letter: v. 2, no. 5, Nov. 1952, 
v. 3, no. 1, Feb. 1953; Publication: 
no. 1, Local government center, 
[1951]. 
Illinois—State Employees’ retirement 
system 
Annual statement to the mem- 
bers: 9th annual, 1952. 


Illinois—State fair 
Premium list & rules . 
8-17, 1952. 


Illinois—State historical library 
Illinois in the Second World 
War. v. 2, 1952. 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 14, nos. 
5, 7-12, Sept., Nov.-Apr., v. 15, no. 
1, May, 1952-1953; Report of in- 
vestigations: no.' 3, Hopewellian 
dress in Ill., by Thorne Deuel, 
1952. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Ill. official reporter: v. 412, no. 
6, v. 413, nos. 3-9, Sept. 10-Feb. 
11, 1952-1953, v. 414, nos. 1-7, Feb. 


. Aug. 


25-May 20, 1953; Reports: no. 
412, 1953. 
Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report: Aug., Oct., 


Dec.-Feb., Apr., 1952-1953. 


Illinois—Unemployment compensa- 
tion, Division of 
Labor market trends; Dec.-Jan., 
1952-1953, Feb.-Mar., 1953. 


Illinois—University 

Illinois studies in language and 
literature: v. 36, no. 4, Henri III, 
by J. F. Marshall, 1952; v. 37, no. 
1, Two old Portuguese versions of 
the Life of Saint Alexis, Codices 
Alcobacenses 36 and 266, by 
Joseph H. D. Allen, jr., 1953; Ill. 
studies in the social sciences: v. 
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33, no. 4, Open door diplomat, the 
life of W. W. Rockhill, by Paul A. 
Varg, 1952. 


Illinois—University—Agriculture, 
College of 
Farm and home week: 52nd an- 
nual, Feb. 2-5, 1953; Our accom- 
plishments and the job ahead, 
1952. 


Illinois—University—Chemistry, 
Department of 
Department of chemistry, 1941- 
1951. 


Illinois—University—Commerce & 
business administration 
Current economic comment: v. 
14, nos. 3-4, Aug. & Nov., 1952, v. 
15, nos. 1-2, Feb. & May, 1953. 


Illinois—University—Comptroller 
Report, annual, 1952. 


Illinois—University—Economic & 
business research, Bureau of 
Bulletin: no. 74, Vertical inte- 
gration in marketing, by Nugent 
Wedding, 1952; Marketing re- 
search and business management, 
Nugent Wedding, editor, 1952. 


Illinois—University—Education, 
College of 
Newsletter: v. 4, nos. 1-4, Nov., 
Jan., Apr., 1952-1953. 


Illinois—University—Engineering 

experiment station 

Bulletin: no. 403, Comparative 
performances of two warm - air 
perimeter systems and three con- 
vection systems, by Morris E. 
Childs & others, Sept. 1952, no. 
404, Gradually varied flow in uni- 
form channels on mild slopes, by 
Ming Lee, Harold E. Babbit & E. 
Robert Baumann, Nov. 1952; no. 
405, Studies of slab and beam 
highway bridges, Pt. IV, Full-scale 
tests of channel shear connectors 
and composite T-beams, by I. M. 
Viest & others, Dec. 1952. Circular: 
no. 65, An electric recording water 
meter, by John K. Tuthill, Nov., 
1952. Reprint series: no. 50, Elec- 
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tro-organic chemical preparation: 
Part IV, by Sherlock Swann, Jr., 
Aug. 1952. 


Illinois—University—Extension serv- 
ice in agriculture & home econom- 
ics 

Circular: no. 700, Soybean vari- 
eties for Illinois, by J. W. Pendle- 
ton & others, Oct. 1952; no. 701, 
Choosing a market for your live- 
stock, by Walter J. Wills, Oct. 
1952; no. 702, Farm machinery 
housing; farm shops, shop equip- 
ment, Nov. 1952; no. 703, 5 steps 
in pasture improvement, by E. D. 
Walker & J. C. Hackleman, Nov. 
1952; no. 704, Spring oat varieties 
for Ill., by J. W. Pendleton & oth- 
ers, Feb., 1953; no. 706, Pest con- 
trol in commercial fruit plantings, 
by Dwight Powell, S. C. Chandler 
& J. C. McDaniel, Feb. 1953; no. 
707, New control for chinch bugs, 
by J. H. Bigger & H. B. Petty, 
Mar., 1953. A guide for the study 
of rural school district reorganiza- 
tion, by David E. Lindstrom, Rev. 


Aug. 1946. Ill. farm economics: 
nos. 206-207, 208-209, 210-213, 
Aug. 1952-Mar., 1953. We can 


have modern rural schools in IIL, 
1947. 


Illinois—University—Illinois histori- 
cal survey 
Publications: no. 4, Checklist of 
newspapers in the Ill. Historical 
survey, by Marguerite Jenison 
Pease, April 1953. 


Illinois—University—Institute of 
aeronautics 
Aeronautics bulletin: no. 10, 
Operating costs of a light aircraft 
fleet, by Leslie A. Bryan, 1952. 


Illinois — University — Institute of 

government & public affairs 

A comparative study of the cost 
of state government in Ill. and 
nine other states, 1941 to 1951, 
1952; Next steps in Congressional 
reform, by George B. Galloway, 
Dec. 1952. 
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Illinois — University — Institute of 

labor and industrial relations 

Bibliographic contributions: no. 
1, Structure and government of 
American labor unions, 1952; 
Channels of employment, 1952; 
Graduate study in labor and in- 
dustrial relations, 1953-1954, Feb. 
1953; List of selected reading .. . 
labor-management relations: v. 5, 
no. 2, Dec. 1952, nos. 3-4, Feb.- 
Apr., 1953; “Making union meet- 
ings elective’: manual prepared 
for educational projects with labor 
groups in Ill. [1952]; Reprint 
series: no. 2, Farm and non-farm 
work by open country residents in 
two southern Illinois counties, by 
Morris A. Horowitz, Nov. 1948; 
no. 3, Cost-of-living comparison 
for Freeport, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, Feb. 1949; no. 4, Types 
and sources of wage data in IIl., by 
Richard C. Wilcock, Sept. 1949; 
no. 13, Union-management rela- 
tions and technical change: a case 
study, by Solomon B. Levine, Jan. 
1952; no. 15, Tools for the teacher, 
by Ralph E. McCoy, July 1952; 
no. 16, The Taft-Hartley act and 
states’ rights, by Frederic Meyers, 
1952. 


Illinois—University—Library— 
Chicago Undergraduate division 
Library handbook and library 
instruction textbook, 3d _ edition, 
1952; Annual report of the Libra- 
rian, 6th, covering period June 1, 
1951 through May 31, 1952. 


Illinois — University — Mining and 
metallurgical engineering, Depart- 
ment of 

Careers in mining engineering, 
1953. 

Illinois—University—Small homes 

council 

Circular series: no. G3.2, Con- 
trols for central heating systems, 
Mar. 1953. How to build the 


Small Homes Council closet-wall 
(non-load-bearing partition), 1953; 
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How to build the Small Homes 
Council’s “W’” truss, 1952. 
Illinois—University—University 
extension, Division of 
Visual aids _ service 
1949-1950; University 
lecturers, 1953. 


Illinois—University—Zoology, 
Department of 
Contributions, new series 1, nos. 
1-70, 72, 1950-1951. 
Illinois—University civil service 
system 
Campus pathways: 
Nov.-Dec. 1952. 


Illinois—University retirement 


catalog: 
extension 


v. I, no. 6, 


system 
Report: 11th annual, Aug. 31, 
1952. 
Illinois—Vocational education, 
Board for 


Bulletin: no. 94, Industrial arts 
in the modern school, its function 
& organization, Mar. 1949; no. 123, 
The Industrial arts, General shop: 
a program for the small school, 
Sept. 1950; Ill. vocational newslet- 
ter: v. 6, nos. 3-4, Mar. 1953; IIl. 
vocational progress: v. 10, nos. 
1-4, Sept.-May 1952-1953; Report: 
annual, 1950 & 1951. What is vo- 
cational education in _ Illinois? 
1952. 

Illinois—Waterways, Division of 

Report: annual, 34th, 1951. 

Illinois—Youth and Community 
service, Division of 

Holiday fun: a supplement to 
the manual for community recrea- 


tion; Manual for Community 
recreation. 
Illini achievement fun 
Report . . . and honor roll of 


contributors, 1952. 


Illinois education association 
Study unit: v. 15, nos. 
Nov.-May, 1952-1953. 


Illinois education association—Re- 
search department 
Community unit schools: status 


3-9, 
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progress - problems, Dec., 1952; 
State board of education, Jan. 
1953; Teacher retirement social 


security, Nov. 1952; Teachers’ sal- 
aries, 1952-1953, May 1952. 


Illinois federation of sportsmen’s 
clubs 
“Tllinois wildlife’: v. 7, no. 4, 
v. 8, nos. 1-2, Sept., Dec., 1952 & 
Mar. 1953. 


Illinois high school association 
Illinois interscholastic: v. 
nos. 1-7, Sept.-Apr., 1952-1953. 
Illinois hospital association 
Annual reports, 1952. 


Illinois society for mental health 
ISMH newsletter: v. 8, nos. 9, 
11-12, v. 9, nos. 1-5, Sept., Nov.- 
Dec., 1952, Jan.-May, 1953; Men- 


25, 


tal health bulletin: v. 30, no. 5, 
Nov.-Dec. 1952, v. 31, nos. 1-2, 
Jan.-Apr., 1953; Progress report: 


no. 3, May 20, 1953. 


Illinois society of professional 
engineers 
The Illinois engineer: v. 28, nos. 
9-12, Sept., Nov.-Dec., 1952, v. 29, 
nos. 1-5, Jan.-May, 1953. 
Illinois state academy of science 
Program: 46th annual meeting, 
May 809, 1953; Transactions: v. 
45, May, 1953. 


Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal: v. 40, no. 
12, Aug. 1952, v. 41, nos. 2-7, Oct.- 
Apr., 1952-1953, including supple- 
ment to no. 7; Proposed judicial 
article of the Constitution of the 
state of Illinois, 1952. 


Illinois state chamber of commerce 
Current report: v. 8, no. 1, Apr. 
1953; Revenue article of the IIli- 
nois constitution . . . 1952; The 
Springfield scene: Feb. 18-May 22, 
1953; Unemployment compensa- 

tion legislation in Illinois, 1953. 


Illinois state chamber of commerce— 
Education committee 
Facts for you! on the teacher 
shortage, 1953. 
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Illinois state chamber of commerce— 
Legislative department 
Give Illinois a better court sys- 
tem, 1953; Illinois legislative di- 
rectory, 1953-54. 
Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 38, nos. 
17-52, July 26-Mar. 28, 1953, v. 
39, nos. 2-3, Apr. 11-18, 1953. 
Illinois state historical society 
The Illinois junior historian: v. 
5, nos. 4, 6-7, v. 6, nos. 1-8, Jan., 
Mar., Apr., Oct.-Dec., 1952, Jan.- 
Apr., June, 1953; Journal: v. 45, 
no. 4, Dec. 1952, v. 46, no. 1, 
Spring, 1953. 
Illinois state horticultural society 
Illini horticulture: v. 41, nos. 
3-4, Sept., Nov., 1952, v. 42, no. 
1, Mar. 1953; Newsletter: Nov. 24, 
Dec. 15, ., 1952, Feb. 2, 1953; 
Transactions: 97th annual con- 
vention, v. 86, 1952. 


Illinois state industrial union coun- 
cil, CIO 
Illinois labor: v. 5, nos. 9, 11- 
12, Oct., Dec., Jan. 1953, v. 6, nos. 
1-2, Feb.-Mar., 1953; Proceedings: 
10th, Jan. 16-18, 1953. 
Illinois state teachers colleges 
Education today: v. 11, no. 4, 
Oct. 1952, v. 12, nos. 1-2, Dec. 
1952 & Mar., 1953. 
American cancer society—lIIlinois 
division 
Illinois cancer news: v. 7, nos. 
2-4, 6, Nov.-Jan., Mar., 1952-1953. 


Angerstein, Thomas C. 
The record of petitions for writ 
of error in workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases in Illinois, 1953. 


Becht, J. Edwin 
Commodity origins, traffic and 
markets accessible to Chicago via 
the Illinois waterway, 1951. 


Bloomington, Illinois—Education, 
Board of 
What the people of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois think about their pub- 
lic schools, 1952. 
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Davids, Richard C. Cases & statutes: v. 17, no. 4, 
We've got to whip Brucellosis. Jan. 1953, v. 18, no. 1, April 1953. 
Reprint from Farm Journal, May Cases & statutes: v. 47, no. 3, 
1951.) Sept. 1953; v. 48, nos. 1-2, Mar. & 
Richardson Wood and Company June 1953. 
A report on the economic pros- United States Livestock Sanitary As- 
pects of Southern Illinois, 1950. sociation—Special Committee 
Shepard’s Illinois citations. Advance What is known about Brucel- 
sheet edition losis, 1949. 


% % * *% * 


Important findings of the American Library Association’s Survey of 
Adult Education in Public Libraries and State Extension Agencies are being 
brought to librarians at current state association meetings by ALA Associate 
Executive Secretary Grace T. Stevenson. 

Mrs. Stevenson is discussing the Survey findings at the New England 
Library Association gathering at Swampscott, Mass. (Oct. 1 to 3); the Iowa 
Library Association meeting at Des Moines (Oct. 22); the Michigan Library 
Association, Grand Rapids, (Oct. 29); and the North Carolina Negro Library 
Association, Elizabeth City (Nov. 6). 

The Survey, the first comprehensive survey of a library service ever made 
by ALA, was supervised by Mrs. Stevenson and directed by Mrs. Helen 
Huguenor Smith. It was made possible by a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education. 

It was concerned with the services to community groups and adult edu- 
cation agencies and the libraries’ own adult education programs in communi- 
ties of 2,500 and over throughout the United States. It covered only the 
period 1951-52 and did not include services to individuals which is a basic 
library function. 

The Survey was conducted through a detailed questionnaire plus field 
interviews. The Survey libraries were broken down into five population 
groups as follows: 100,000 and over; 25,000 to 99,999; 10,000 to 24,999; and 
2,500 to 9,999. The fifth group was the state agencies. 

The actual number of questionnaires returned and tabulated was 1,692. 
The tables show that these returns were representative both of the population 
groups and the geographic areas. 

Here are highlights of the findings: 

Adult education was defined in terms of what a library does when it is 
said to be providing adult education services. The policy making board of 
the Survey decided upon 37 services which were outlined in the questionnaire. 
These services were weighted by the same committee in order of their educa- 
tional importance, and from these weights, a library was rated as doing “a 
great deal,” or “a medium amount,” or “a little.” 

Under this scale, 55 per cent of U. S. public libraries are doing a great 
deal or a medium amount of adult education. 

The services provided by 50 per cent or more of all libraries are: exhibits 
and displays, book talks, advice in planning for community leaders, printed 
materials in duplicate quantity for discussion, and physical facilities. 

About 20 to 25 per cent of the libraries provide audio-visual services 
(recordings and films) to groups. 

Only a few libraries provide TV programs and training in group partici- 
pation and leadership. 

(Continued on page 376) 
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TIPS FOR TRUSTEES 








H ave you ever wished you could go 
with your librarian to the [Illinois 
State Library and from the shelves 
there pick out the books you need to 
supplement your library holdings? 


You are buying all you can afford, 
of course, but it may not be enough 
to supply the demand of eager chil- 
dren and adults for interesting and 
attractive reading material. 


The Illinois State Library has es- 
tablished a number of Library Serv- 
ice Centers in cooperation with local 
library Boards of Trustees. On stated 
days each month you are invited to 
visit these Service Centers to keep 
your own book collection fresh. The 
books are packed in canvas bags for 
easy carrying to and from your li- 
brary. The bag is issued to you by 
number just as are the books. 


If you live within 50 miles of De- 
Kalb you will wish to come to that 
Service Center, at the Third street 
entrance to the Haish Memorial 
Public Library, any time on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday of 
the third week of the month. On 
Tuesday evening the staff is also on 
duty to serve you. Mrs. Katherine 
Arzinger of the State Library con- 
sultant staff is at the Center during 
these days to consult with you on 
policy and administration problems 
as well as help you choose books. 

If you live within about 50 miles 
of Savanna the Service Center at the 
Savanna Public Library is open to 
you on the second Tuesday and 


Wednesday of each month with Mrs. 
Arzinger also in charge here. In ad- 
dition to books, recordings may be 
borrowed from this Center. 

For those librarians in the Kan- 
kakee area there is a Service Center 
in the basement of the Court House 
in Kankakee. Leona Ringering is in 
charge of this area and will consult 
with you at the office in the Service 
Center. 

If you live in the trading area of 
Bloomington you are welcome to use 
the Service Center in the basement of 
the Withers Public Library at 
Bloomington. Through the courtesy 
of the Withers Public Library staff 
the Center is open to librarians and 
Trustees every day. Miss Ringering 
is available for consultation at the 
Bloomington Center on the fourth 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of each month. This Center began 
operation in May, 1953. 

At Mattoon there is a Service Cen- 
ter at the Public Library for all 
those living in that trading area. The 
program here was launched on 
August 25 and 26, with Charles E. 
Haggerty of the State Library con- 
sultant staff in charge. 

Use your Service Centers. It is the 
Illinois State Library brought to you 
as close as possible. Further Service 
Centers may be opened upon the re- 
quest of enough libraries in the area, 
and the cooperation of the Library 
Board to furnish enough space and 
active interest in a Regional program 
of service and work. 


BOOK WEEK IDEAS 


Ruth Lengelsen, Librarian, Mt. 
Carmel, Ill. Carnegie library in writ- 


says: “MORE FUN THAN A 
CIRCUS? —LOOK UNDER THE 


ing about her Book Weck Program BIG TOP, advises a gay (cardboard 
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cut-out) “barker” as he points to the 
above display of books for Book 
Week 1952 in the Carnegie Library 
at Mt. Carmel, III. 

A real circus tent, complete with 
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sawdust floor, formed the center of 
the display and mounted under the 
Big Top was the Book Week poster 
for 1952 entitled READING IS FUN 
by Roger Duvoisin. 


Book Week at Mt. Carmel, Ill. Public Library 


The “show” in each ring inside the 
tent was a new book and the “bark- 
ers” in the Side Shows (book jackets 
were used for side show bills) pointed 
to a table overflowing with lovely 
new books for children of all ages. 

Brightly colored circus cut-outs 
and animals bordered the children’s 
room, with balloons, lettered 
BOOK-WEEK 1952, floating 
above the border. 

Children throughout the city vis- 
ited the library to see and enjoy the 
display for them. In this way, many 
children who already know, and 
many who learned for the first time, 
shared in the joy and knowledge that 
Reading is Fun! 


* * £ * 


We thought you might be inter- 
ested in Southeastern’ Training 
School’s (Southeastern Louisiana 


College) Book Week Program, 1952- 
oa. 


Mrs. Odile C. Gill, Librarian at 
Southeastern Training School writes, 
“This program was used to culmin- 
ate the classroom activities on books 
during the Week. It was held in the 
school auditorium on Friday after- 
noon, with all classes participating. 
All parents and interested persons 
were invited to attend.” 


Song 


Peter Rabbit 

Goldilocks and The Three Bears 
Little Red Riding Hood 

Mother Goose Rhymes 

Black Sambo 

The Three Pigs 


The Jungle Pool—A Puppet Show 
Weténnneecearrecnen Second Grade 
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Hansel and Gretel—A Play...... 
deekeebestensaceaues Third Grade 


and Folk 
ee Fourth Grade 


Biographies We Have Enjoyed... 
ctttieswwseserebita Fifth Grade 


Pocahontas 
Florence Nightingale 
Abigail Adams 
Columbus 

Betsy Ross 
Franklin Roosevelt 
Queen Isabella 
Daniel Boone 

Paul Revere 
Benjamin Franklin 
George Washington 


Mark Twain 
Sixty-four Dollar Question—Play 
Pensa eteeh ea cae eee Sixth Grade 
Dramatizations...... Seventh Grade 


Little Women 
Pocahontas and Captain John 
Smith 
ee eee Eighth Grade 
Les Miserables 
Anne of Avonlea 
Secret Garden 


Pantomines............ High School 
Les Miserables 
Show Boat 
Three Musketeers 
Gone with The Wind 
Cheaper By The Dozen 
With A Lantern In Her Hand 
Rip Van Winkle 
Little Women 


Why Book Week...... Ellen White, 
President, Library Club 
a 


Hattie B. Zick, Librarian, Junior 
Department, Public Library, Cen- 
tralia, Ill. in describing Book Week 
writes they “took the idea for Book 
Week from Wilson Bulletin, May, 
1941, under title of “Treasure Seek- 
ers’ Club” and changed suitable to 
our Library and conditions as fol- 
lows: “Treasure Hunt Club.” 
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On a large poster bearing a map of 
an imaginary island—called “Treas- 
ure Island” (in gold letters at top of 
map) are pictured places suggestive 
of the many kinds of books to be 
had in the Junior Department of Li- 
brary, namely: Pioneer Point; Bi- 
ography Bay; Far-away Corners; 
Mystery Cave; Adventure Roads; 
Animal Town; Science Center; Read- 
ing Harbor. 


Suitable pictures, some in colors 
and names of books cut from book 
catalogs pasted around the repre- 
sented places on the map according 
to titles. Trails of colored lines cross 
and re-cross between pictures. Read- 
ing Harbor comprises books on Re- 
ligion, Sports, Poetry, History, etc. 


To be eligible to join the club a 
child must read three books; then 
his name is posted on a _ bulletin 
board or poster with heading in gold 
letters across the top, “Treasure 
Island Club” decorated with colored 
pictures of children in different poses, 
enjoying a book. After the initial 
three books for membership are read, 
for the next three books a cardboard 
shovel is given with own name and 
name of school written on it; three 
more books, another shovel, name 
and school repeated. 


Then six books, repeating method, 
continuing with each six books read 
through project. 


A record is kept each day of the 
reader’s name, which school and 
number of books taken out; entry in 
another book the following day gives 
us a duplicate record. 


At the close of project each reader 
above fourth grade (eight grades 
participating) will be asked to write 
on a slip of paper some of the treas- 
ures found in books read, and submit 
to the Librarian. The shovels are to 
be hung on cord around map until 
close of project when they will be 
given to the readers. 


We have tried to keep project 
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simple and still hold interest of the shown much enthusiasm and enjoy- 
children. ment. 

A group of Girl Scouts helped in 
cutting out shovels, thus giving them 
credits in their work and being a 


Many teachers have said they can 
tell when a child has kept up his 


tremendous help to the Librarian in reading through hegpeiseanoung pean “ws 
preparation and getting materials as- ‘°° W© feel that is — proof as 
sembled. Other groups have helped Worth while and an incentive for 
on previous projects. other projects; keeping us in per- 

Each summer reading course we sonal contact with children the year 
have had previously, children have around.” 


% x ae Ee oe 


The world’s only complete Milton collection of first editions was pre- 
sented to the public in an exhibit during the month of October, at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The University’s priceless treasures was displayed in the Library build- 
ing. Acquired for the University in the relatively short span of 25 years by 
the eminent Milton scholar, Prof. Harris F. Fletcher of the English depart- 
ment, the collection is designed for use, not display. The present exhibit of 
75 items—in addition to all the first editions, the poet’s signature, and a book 
which may have once belonged to him—includes examples of studies pro- 
duced at Illinois from research in this material. 

In 1926 when Prof. Fletcher joined the Illinois faculty, the -University 
owned only a few scattered items—and no first editions whatever—from the 
works of the great poet who ranks with Shakespeare in English literature. 
This spring, with the acquisition of a fine copy of the small pamphlet “Of 
Education,” Prof. Fletcher completed the collection of first editions. While 
collecting these, he has also obtained for the Library copies from all later 
editions published during the poet’s lifetime which he may be presumed to 
have personally supervised. No other such complete collection is believed to 
exist anywhere. 

The Illinois collection is notable also for its inclusion of multiple copies— 
enough copies of most of the first editions to settle any textual problem which 
may arise. Use of the flatbed printing press is responsible for considerable 
variation in copies from the same edition, some editions containing no two 
copies alike. Other copies have been selected for the condition of binding, 
paper, or other physical feature. 

Though probably as well versed in Milton as any man living, Prof. 
Fletcher, now 60, is no “ivory-tower dweller” despite his haunt at the top of 
the Library building. While locating and purchasing these literary treasures 
he has won the confidence and respect of book dealers both in this country 
and abroad, as a man who knows what he is after and not to be “taken in.” 
For some 10 years all that was missing to complete the collection was the 
“Of Education”—a fact which Prof. Fletcher cannily suppressed lest the price 
soar. 

With the completion of the set of first editions the existence of this great 
collection could at last be made public, although visiting librarians from 
abroad from time to time have been astounded to discover rare Milton items 
“in the midst of Illinois cornfields.” Now that the extent of the collection 
has become known, it is attracting scholars from iiie world over and may 

(Continued on page 376) 
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AROUND THE STATE 








What's News in Library Service 





The most recent edition of the 
Directory of Mental Health Re- 
sources in Illinois is now available 
from the Illinois Society for Mental 
Health. Prepared as a community 
service for health and welfare agen- 
cies, this 84-page publication carries 
information of value to doctors, 
nurses, social workers, teachers, and 
others, such as clergymen, lawyers, 
and personnel officers, who are re- 
sponsible for making appropriate 
referrals. 


The Directory includes descriptive 
listings of: general hospitals with 
psychiatric units, guidance and 
counseling services, out-patient clin- 
ics, private sanitariums, public hos- 
pitals, residential treatment centers 
for children, and rest homes for 
mental patients; also, day and resi- 
dential schools for the mentally re- 
tarded. Finally, it defines the mental 
health programs of administrative 
and coordinating agencies throughout 
the State of Illinois. 

The Directory, which sells at $1.50 
per copy, may be obtained from the 
Illinois Society for Mental Health, 
123 West Madison Street, Chicago 2. 


This year American Education 
Week will be observed November 
8-14 with the general theme “Good 
Schools are your _ responsibility.” 
The daily topics are: 


SUNDAY, Nov. 8—Moral and Spir- 
itual Foundations. 


MONDAY, Nov. 9—Learning the 
Fundamentals. 


TUESDAY, Nov. 10—Building the 
National Strength. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 11—Preparing 
for Loyal Citizenship. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 12—The School 
Board in Action. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 
Teachers. 


SATURDAY, Nov. 14—Parent and 
Teacker Teamwork. 


13—Your Child’s 


A glossy photo of the poster will 
be sent free on request to: National 
Education Association, Division of 
Press and Radio Relations, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
7 < 


* * * * * 


Miss Goddina Weldon retired on 
May 30 as librarian of the Centralia, 
Ill. Public Library. Miss Weldon 
served in the public library for 51 
years. She began work when the li- 
brary was located in an _ upstairs 
room in the business district. In 1903 
the library moved to its present loca- 
tion in Library Park and since 1928 
Miss Weldon served as head libra- 
rian. Miss Weldon received her li- 
brary training at the University of 
Illinois Library School. Shortly after 
the first of June, Miss Weldon left to 
join her sister and her husband in 
Stockholm, Sweden, and, while there 
would attend the International Con- 
ference of Business and Professional 
Women as a delegate from the Cen- 
tralia chapter. Mrs. Margaret Baird 
Pitman, also University of Illinois 
Library School, has been named 
Miss Weldon’s successor. 
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On Sunday afternoon, July 12, the 
Collinsville, Ill. Memorial Public Li- 
brary held open house to celebrate 
the 16th Anniversary of the Opening 
of the Library Building; 30th Anni- 
versary of the Library as a City In- 
stitution; and the 37th Anniversary 
of the Founding of the Library. “The 
American Public Library: strong- 
hold of Freedom” was the topic of 
the address by Dr. Harry E. Pratt, 
Historian, Illinois State Historical 
Library, on this occasion. One of the 
unique features of the program was 
seeing of the motion picture film of 
the construction, dedication and 
opening of the present library build- 
ing in 1937. 


* * £ KF 


Anne M. Bowton, librarian, John 
Mosser Public Library, Abingdon, 
Ill., writes: “During my vacation a 
new Armstrong’s Linatile floor cover- 
ing was laid in the reading room, the 
halls and stairways were painted a 
lovely green, the woodwork was all 
cleaned and the walls and ceilings 
washed. Mr. and Mrs. Mosser had 
Frigidaire air-conditioning installed, 
so from now on no matter what the 
weather we will always be comfort- 
able in the library. So far as I know 
very few libraries have air-condition- 
ing and especially in towns the size 
of Abingdon. We are very grateful 
for this splendid gift from the Mos- 
sers. They have done many lovely 
things for us in the past but have 
never allowed their names to be used 
in connection with the gift. We are 
ready now for the city schools to 
open and are proud to welcome new 
comers to our library. Come and see 
us. We would love to have you.” 


* * * K 


Mrs. E. Gail Haines who has been 
librarian of the Atlanta, Ill. Public 
Library for the past thirty years re- 
tired on August 31. Mrs. Haines has 
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a wide knowledge of books and ex- 
cellent judgment in their selection. 
She was always able and willing to 
offer advice to patrons of the library 
in their choice of reading materials. 
Miss Joyce Larison has been ap- 
pointed librarian to succeed Mrs. 
Haines. 


* * Kk £ 


Western Reserve University have 
authorized its architects to prepare 
working drawings for a new Univer- 
sity Library million-dollar building. 
President John Schoff Mi£illis of 
Western Reserve announced that 
ground-breaking for the newest unit 
in the University development pro- 
gram will be on about May 1 of next 
year. The building should be ready 
for use by summer, 1955. Architects 
are the Cleveland firm of Small, 
Smith and Reed. 

Reading space will be sufficient to 
accommodate 600 persons at one time. 
A central lobby and student and 
faculty reading lounges will be other 
features of the structure. The School 
of Library Science also will be housed 
in the new library building. 


* * * KF 


After 44 years of service at the 
Champaign, Ill. Public Library 
Ethel G. Kratz, librarian, retired on 
June 30. Miss Kratz says “It was 
only natural for me to work at the 
library. I fell heir to the job—I 
never thought about doing anything 
else.” Her father, Dr. E. A. Kratz, 
one of the founders of the Cham- 
paign Public Library, served on the 
library board from its establishment 
to 1915 and her mother served as li- 
brarian 1883-1884. Miss Kratz is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois 
Library School and served first as 
assistant librarian and in 1918 was 
appointed librarian. Miss Kratz 
plans to “spend her time doing all 
the things she’s wanted to do and 
never has had time for.” She will 
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continue to live in Champaign and 
word has just been received that she 
has been appointed a member of the 
library board. 


Educators Guide to Free Slide- 
films, 1953 is now available. This is 
the Fifth Annual Edition of this very 
useful guide to free slidefilms (film- 
strips) and free slides. It is an an- 
notated list of free slide films from 
industrial and philanthropic organi- 
zations. The Fifth Annual Edition 
lists 621 titles of which 177 are new. 
Thirty-seven of the filmstrips, which 
may be retained permanently by the 
borrower, are indicated in the guide. 
The indexing is complete, subject in- 
dex listing, specific subject references 
alphabetically a title index and a 
source index which gives the name 
and addresses of the distributors. 
The compilers are: Mary F. Hork- 
heimer and John W. Diffor. Pub- 
lished by the Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. $4.00. 


“I am certainly pleased with the 
cooperation of all libraries that se- 
cured films last year. Not one reser- 
vation was lost because of anyone’s 
negligence. Wish I could say the 
same for the school patrons of the 
service. 

While few people may realize it, I 
believe the program this past year 
opened up a vast new area of public 
service for the libraries—a_ service 
which can only move forward.” 


Donald W. Smith, 
Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Illinois. 


* * KK K 


The lighting problem that pre- 
sented itself after the installation of 
compact-shelving in the Illinois State 
Library, was one for which consider- 
able thought was given and many 
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consultations held with lighting 
specialists. The problem was taken 


care of very adequately with the in- 
stallation of fluorescent lighting in 
the third section of the shelving and 
in the hallway. The complete de- 
scription of this installation is in 
Illuminating Engineering of August, 
1953, on pages 393-4. 


* * * * 


The second volume of a five- 
volume Catalogue of the Library of 
Thomas Jefferson has been published 
by the Library of Congress. Com- 
piled by Miss E. Millicent Sowerby 
of the Library’s Reference Depart- 
ment, the Catalogue reconstructs the 
library that Jefferson assembled over 
a period of more than 40 years and 
sold to the Nation in 1815. 

The first volume of the Catalogue 
was published in 1952, and the last 
three are nearing completion. Volume 
five will be primarily an index to the 
other four volumes. 

At the time Jefferson’s library was 
purchased by Congress —to replace 
the original Library of Congress, 
which had been destroyed when 
British troops burned the Capitol in 
August 1814—it contained nearly 
6,500 volumes. Fewer than 2,500 of 
those volumes now survive, many of 
them having been destroyed in an- 
other fire in the Capitol in 1851. 

Using early Library of Congress 
book lists and Jefferson’s own de- 
tailed records of the volumes he 
owned, however, Miss Sowerby has 
identified virtually every title and 
edition in the original purchase. In 
addition to this extensive bibliog- 
raphical information, the Catalogue 
contains quotations from Jefferson’s 
letters showing how he acquired the 
books and giving his opinions of 
them. 

This second volume is devoted to 
Jefferson’s 1,085 volumes on philoso- 
phy, religion, and law. His collections 
of the early laws of his native State 
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of Virginia are particularly interest- 
ing for the student. 

Realizing the importance of pre- 
serving historical records as did few 
men of his time, Jefferson made a 
special effort during the 1770’s to 
gather printed or manuscript texts of 
these laws. Many of them, he ob- 
served, were “on the point of being 
lost, as existing only in single copies 
in the hands of careful or curious in- 
dividuals, on whose deaths they 
would probably be used for waste 
paper.” 

Some of the laws he painstakingly 
copied for himself from local records; 
others he purchased from fellow 
antiquarians; and of one of them— 
the so-called “Charles City Manu- 
script,” which still survives from his 
original library—he wrote, “I found 
it in Lorton’s tavern, brought it to be 
used for waste paper. Much had 
been already cut off for thread 
papers and other uses. Debnam, the 
then clerk, very readily gave it to 
me.” 

Copies of the first and second vol- 
umes of the Catalogue are for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Volume I is $5 a 
copy, and volume II is $3.75. 


* *£ ££ Kk & 


Not much of the wealth of existing 
personnel literature is written ex- 
pressly for the library administrator, 
but there is much of worth in it that 
can be applied to any personnel situ- 
ation. This new publication surveys 
the large body of current and recent 
writing in the personnel field, and 
makes particular application of it to 
the library field. 

Personnel Administration for Li- 
braries; A Bibliographic Essay, by 
Ralph E. McCoy, published in June 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

The collection of titles (over 450) 
indexed by subject, is as valuable a 
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bibliographic source for the person- 
nel man in business as for the library 
supervisor. 


* £ £ KK 


In Urbana where Abraham Lin- 
coln once ran a foot race in the 
street (local records indicate Abe 
won), the University of Illinois 
dedicated on June 20 a special Lin- 
coln Room in the University library 
which will be devoted entirely to its 
collection of Lincolniana. 

Nucleus of the Lincoln collection 
housed in the new room is the 3,000 
volumes and papers recently donated 
by Dr. and Mrs. Harlan H. Horner 
of New York as a Class of 1901 
memorial. Before his retirement, Dr. 
Horner was associate commissioner 
of higher education of the State of 
New York. 

Nearly 200 books and notable 
papers which the Library previously 
had acquired also have been placed 
in the new Lincoln Room. These in- 
clude three original Lincoln manu- 
scripts, early printings of Lincoln’s 
speeches, books and pamphlets about 
Lincoln published during his life- 
time, and collections of his humorous 
writings. 

Microfilm copies of the Herndon- 
Weik papers and of the nearly 20,000 
Lincoln documents in the Library of 
Congress as well as photostat copies 
of nearly 100 documents and books 
in other libraries have also been 
added. 

The University’s collection is rich 
in source material along with litera- 
ture, biographies, plays, poetry, and 
volumes on Lincoln in photographs, 
Lincoln in caricature, Lincoln in 
portraiture, and Lincoln in marble 
and bronze. Works on Lincoln pub- 
lished in twenty foreign languages 
are contained in the room, including 
Armenian, Hawaiian, Icelandic, and 
Siouan, as well as a copy of Lin- 
coln’s Second Inaugural Address in 
ancient Greek. 
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Dr. Horner, recently the author of 
“Lincoln and Greeley,” and Mrs. 
Horner made their collection over a 
period of 25 years. The extent of the 
materials in their collection indirectly 
related to Lincoln reveals the pur- 
pose of the Horners to form a library 
for the student, not merely a collec- 
tion of rarities. 

According to Leslie W. Dunlap, 
associate director of the University 
library, more books have been pub- 
lished about Lincoln than any other 
person in all history, except for a few 
religious leaders. More than 5,000 
separate works have been published 
and each year the list grows. 


* * * * 


A 24-volume addition to the 
world’s largest bibliography, the 
Library of Congress Author Catalog, 
is now in press. These volumes, 
which record more than half a mil- 
lion books, pamphlets, maps, music 
scores, periodicals, and films cata- 
loged by the Library of Congress and 
cooperating libraries during the 5 
years 1948-52, are being published 
for the Library by J. W. Edwards, 
Inc., of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The volumes are a second 5-year 


supplement to the original 167- 
volume Catalog of Books Repre- 
sented by Library of Congress 


Printed Cards, which was published 
under the sponsorship of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries between 
1942 and 1946 and contained repro- 
ductions of all the Library’s catalog 
cards printed prior to August 1942. 
The first quinquennial supplement to 
that Catalog, covering the period 
from August 1942 through December 
1947, was published in 42 volumes in 
1948. These 209 volumes, plus the 
forthcoming 24 volumes, constitute 
the Library of Congress catalog in 
book form and represent the fruits of 
the cataloging work of several gen- 
erations of librarians in the Library 
of Congress and in other libraries 
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that cooperate by supplying copy for 
the Library of Congress printed 
cards. They comprise the largest 
bibliography that has ever been pub- 
lished. In them scholars, research 
workers, and librarians throughout 
the world may find basic information 
about a large part of the world’s total 
literary production for all periods of 
history. 

The quinquennial supplement now 
in process reproduces about 600,000 
catalog cards printed by the Library 
during the 5-year period that ended 
last December 31. The 24 volumes, 
containing 15,000 closely printed 
pages, will list works ranging from 
the earliest printed books to those 
printed late in 1952—from the first 
book printed from movable metal 
type in the Western World, the 
Gutenberg Bible, completed in 
Mainz, Germany, in the early 1450's, 
to the best-selling novels by con- 
temporary authors and the latest 
periodicals and films. The copy that 
the Library sent to the printer weighs 
more than a ton and a half, and con- 
sists of printed cards mounted on 
boards ready for photographing. 

The works listed in the catalog are 
from all parts of the world and in 
scores of different languages using 
the Roman, Greck, Hebrew, and 
Cyrillic alphabets. They are listed 
alphabetically by author, and each 
entry includes all the information on 
the printed cards themselves — the 
title of the work, the place and date 
of publication, the number of pages, 
subjects principally dealt with, etc. 

Volume 24 of the supplement now 
in press will contain reproductions of 
the Library’s printed cards for mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips. It will 
be sold separately for $6. The 24- 
volume set will sell for $157. At a 
price of about a penny per 8% by 
11%Z2-inch page, these 24 volumes are 
one of today’s outstanding book bar- 
gains. 


Publication of the catalog is ex- 
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pected to be completed in the fall of 
1953, but the publisher will send the 
volumes to subscribers as they are 
issued, beginning in July or August. 
Orders for the catalog should be sent 
directly to J. W. Edwards, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


* * ££ KK 


Margaret E. Monroe, of New 
York, who is prominent in the na- 
tion’s adult education movement, has 
been appointed Director of the 
American Library Association’s 
American Heritage Project, it was 
announced by ALA Executive Secre- 
tary, David H. Clift at Chicago head- 
quarters. 

She succeeds Jack B. Spear who 
is returning to the New York State 
Library from which he was on leave 
to direct the project last year. On 
September 1, he will assume his new 
position there as Director of Travel- 
ing Libraries under the Library Ex- 
tension Division. Mr. Spear is Presi- 
dent of the ALA Public Libraries 
Division. 

The project is entering its third 
year as aé_ continuing program, 
through public libraries, of adult 
community discussion on the Ameri- 
can Heritage and its contemporary 
application. ALA Associate Executive 
Secretary Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
who supervises the program, an- 
nounced that three new areas have 
been selected to receive major grants: 
Connecticut and New Jersey which 
will both conduct statewide pro- 
grams; and the Watertown Region in 
northern New York. The other areas 
in the project, making a total of fif- 
teen, are: Alabama: statewide; Cali- 
fornia: Los Angeles County; Colo- 
rado: Denver and a statewide pro- 
gram; Georgia: Athens and a state- 


wide program; Mississippi: state- 
wide; Missouri: statewide; North 
Carolina: statewide; New York: 
New York City; Vermont: state- 
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wide; Wisconsin: statewide including 
a project in LaCrosse. 

The Young Adult Program of the 
project will be extended from Albu- 
querque, New Mexico and Indian- 
apolis, Indiana to include groups in 
Georgia, Wisconsin, and Colorado, as 
well as a three-library experiment in 
New Hampshire, including Concord, 
Manchester, and Nashua. It is espe- 
cially designed for out-of-school 
young men and women between the 
ages of 17 and 21. 

The project is made possible by a 
grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, an independent organization 
established by the Ford Foundation. 
Public libraries participating in the 
project on an individual basis are 
expected to expand in numbers be- 
yond the 28 communities of the past 
year, according to Miss Monroe, who 
pointed out that applications for 
such participation may be submitted 
now. Any public library establishing 
discussion groups-on the American 
heritage may receive guidance and 
assistance in organizing and planning 
such programs. Limited funds are 
available for purchase of materials. 

Miss Monroe, who served as As- 
sistant to the Director last year, con- 
tinues on leave from the New York 
Public Library where she has, in five 
previous years, supervised the dis- 
cussion group programs. Her experi- 
ence in this work has included pro- 
gram planning, training leaders for 
book and film discussion groups, and 
in conducting a variety of discussion 
programs. Her work with the project 
last year centered on materials and 
program planning. 

She is widely known in library 
adult education for her activities in 
recent institutes at Simmons Col- 
lege’s School of Library Science and 
at Columbia University’s School of 
Library Service. Miss Monroe has 
also been active in the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U. S. and in 
local adult education groups. She is 
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chairman of the Adult Education 
Section’s Planning Committee on 
Adult Education Workshops under 
the ALA Public Libraries Division. 


Commenting on the project’s de- 
velopment in the coming year, Miss 
Monroe said: 


“The broad spread of the experi- 
ence of discussion on American Heri- 
tage is a major goal. The critical 
nature of our times demands the full 
concentration of the American citi- 
zen. Engaging in a program of in- 
quiry into American principles, 
through reading and discussion, is 
the best preparation for the difficult 
decisions that face us today.” 


* *£ £ KE 


On Tuesday, August 18, from 1:00 
to 5:30 p. m., Eleanor A. Blanchard, 
Librarian of Kewanee Public Library, 
presided at a discussion of new books 
which will be released during the fall 
and early winter months. The meet- 
ing is planned as a briefing session 
for the staff of the Kewanee library 
but librarians and trustees from the 
libraries in the surrounding area were 
invited to attend as well as any 
patrons of the Kewanee library who 
were interested. This is the third 
consecutive year that Miss Blanch- 
ard has held such an affair. 


Although planned entirely from 
the viewpoint of the Kewanee library, 
she feels that others profit from shar- 
ing in it. Invitations stated that 
those who could not stay for the en- 
tire session were welcome to come 
and leave at their own convenience. 
At mid-afternoon there was a brief 
intermission at which Mrs. Walter 
Shilgalis of Kewanee served coffee, 
punch and cookies. Mrs. Shilgalis is 
a former member of the Kewanee 
staff upon whom Miss Blanchard can 
call for assistance in case of absences 
on her staff. Mrs. Frances Olson, 
adult librarian, served as registrar 
and official hostess Libraries repre- 
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sented included the Kewanee High 
School, Wethersfield High School, 
Orion, Walnut, Bradford, Neponset. 
Including the Kewanee staff there 
were 25 in attendance. 
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The “Winnetka Chart For De- 
termining Grade Placement Of Chil- 
dren’s Books” is again available. 
Dr. Emmet A. Betts, director, The 
Reading Clinic, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. is also making 
available the printed lists of the 
Reading Clinic publications and re- 
searches. These may be secured by 
writing directly to Dr. Betts. 


2 oa a 


Helen Gould Raffensperger (Mrs. 
Jerry E.), librarian, Henry, Ill. Pub- 
lic Library was voted into member- 
ship of the “Massachusetts Society of 
Mayflower Descendants” in May, 
1953 as “eleventh from Elder Wil- 
liam Brewster.” Mrs. Raffensperger 
says “This cumulated ten years of 
research, much of which was discov- 
ered in library material in Maine and 
Massachusetts. Since all dates of 
birth, marriage and death had to be 
proven by printed material or proof 
by affidavit of materials such as 
court, and town and county records.” 


* *k * * * 


Mrs. Vivian Reber Moyle, libra- 
rian of the Oglesby, Ill. Public Li- 
brary writes: “In February of 1951 
we sent a package of books to Fin- 
land through CARE-UNECO. Short- 
ly after the books were sent, a receipt 
came showing the books had arrived 
in Helsinki, Finland. However no 
word was ever received from the peo- 
ple or organization receiving the 
books until this month (July). A 
letter came from one of the teachers 
of a school, the envelope being 
marked Helsinki, Helsingfors, the 
stamp marked Suomi, Finland. The 
letter was signed by Kylikk Vasamies. 
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“It is a long time ago we had the 
pleasure of receiving a package of 
books from you. The Principal, 
Prof. Cederberg of our school, Hel- 
singen Lyseo, has asked me, the 
teacher of English to thank you for 
the wonderful gift. The books now 
form part of the school library and 
are in very great demand. We learn 
English as the first foreign language 
so you see how useful they are to us. 

“You Americans have helped our 
country in many ways and we do ap- 
preciate your kindness. I experienced 
it myself four years ago when I 
stayed in your marvelous country for 
four months and I often told my 
boys about my stay, of which I only 
have pleasant memories. Please, ac- 
cept our most sincere thanks for the 
books.” 

Mrs. Moyle writes: “To know 
that the books are serving a real 
purpose is most gratifying.” 


*x* * K£ Kk 


The Edgar Stephens Construction 
Company, Cairo, Ill., began con- 
struction work on a _ new library 
building for Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity during the second week of July, 
Dr. D. W. Morris, President, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
announced. 

The contract provided for com- 
pleting the building structure and 
exterior, but finishing only 42 per 
cent of the interior. Finishing the re- 
maining 58 per cent of the interior 
will await availability of additional 
funds in subsequent bienniums. Out 
of the $2,500,000 appropriation for 
the building, the remaining $279,694 
will be used for equipment, books, 
architects’ fees, site development, and 
contingencies, Pulley said. 

Because building plans are com- 
plete, immediate work on the struc- 
ture is possible. The building will 
have a basement and two floors, pro- 
viding 145,850 square feet of floor 
space. Outside dimensions will be 
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304 by 170 feet. Facing Chautauqua 
street, the structure begins 85 feet 
east of the University’s new Life 
Science building, locating it centrally 
in relation to Southern’s projected 
campus development. 

To provide supporting strength for 
four additional floors as needed in 
the future, the contractor will face 
considerable excavation work for 
concrete pillars. Pulley said that the 
average depth for the pillars will be 
about 15 feet, but some go down as 
much as 40 feet to assure adequate 
footing. 

Among many special functional 
features of the building are the flex- 
ibility of its interior arrangement 
and its unique lighting system. 
There will be almost a complete ab- 
sence of horizontal obstructions with 
18-inch supporting concrete columns 
placed on a 23-by-23-foot center-to- 
center module throughout the build- 
ing. This will provide flexibility in 
arranging moveable: book stacks for 
varying the size of reading and work 
areas in the building. 

“Egg crate” type fluorescent ceil- 
ing lighting will be so arranged as to 
fit into the scheme of good light and 
interior flexibility. All finished por- 
tions of the building will be air- 
conditioned, the same applying to 
the entire building when it is even- 
tually completed. 

New quarters for the Audio-Visual 
Aids Service and the University Book 
Rental service will be provided in the 
portion of the building being com- 
pleted under the current contract. 

Southern’s new library building 
was planned for a capacity of 1,200 
readers and 350,000 volumes. 


oo a oe 


“Neither a borrower nor a lender 
be” might be considered the worst 
line Shakespeare ever wrote by Sarah 
L. Wallace, librarian and author. 
Her book, Promotion Ideas for Pub- 
lic Libraries, published in June by 
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the American Library Association, 
($1.50) is dedicated, among other 
things, to the idea of being a lender 
and of deliberately tempting the bor- 
rower. 


The author packs the book with 
tried and truc tips on how to drama- 
tize the work and services of any li- 
brary. As collaborator in the dis- 
cerning book, Patrons Are People; 
How to Be a Model Librarian, Sarah 
L. Wallace knows what she is talking 
about. Her latest book will open the 
eyes of any librarian who might feel 
that his or her material resources are 
too limited to permit real promo- 
tional activity. 


* * * KF 


Action to defend the American 
“people’s freedom to read” was 
pledged in a 7-point declaration is- 
sued by the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council. It was signed by 
leaders of the two organizations, by 
Dr. Luther H. Evans, former Libra- 
rian of Congress, and recently nom- 
inated to be Director-General of 
UNESCO, and by educators, lawyers, 
judges, and business executives. 


Denouncing recent attempts to 
censor books and to label some books 
as “dangerous”, the declaration said: 
“We trust Americans to recognize 
propaganda and to reject obscenity 
. . . We believe they still favor free 
enterprise in ideas and expression.” 


“We do not believe they are pre- 
pared to sacrifice their heritage of a 
free press in order to be ‘protected’ 
against what others think may be 
bad for them,” the statement con- 
tinued. 


The council of the American Li- 
brary Association voted its endorse- 
ment of the declaration during its 
72nd annual conference, held in June 
in Los Angeles. The declaration was 
approved also by the board of direc- 
tors of the American Book Publish- 
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ers Council at a June meeting in 
New York. 

In releasing the declaration to the 
press, Robert Downs, president of 
the ALA, and Douglas M. Black, 
president of the ABPC, said in a 
joint statement: 

“By this declaration, the librarians 
and publishers of America demon- 
strate their support of President 
Eisenhower’s warning at Dartmouth: 
‘Don’t join the book-burners.’ The 
essence of our declaration is con- 
tained in his words: 

‘Don’t think you are going to con- 
ceal faults by concealing evidence 
that they ever existed . . . How will 
we defeat communism unless we 
know what it is? .. . Now we have 
got to fight it with something better. 
Not try to conceal the thinking of 
our own people. They are part of 
America and even if they think ideas 
that are contrary to ours they have a 
right to have them, a right to record 
them and a right to have them in 
places where they are accessible to 
others.’ 

“We share the president’s concern 
for this fundamental American free- 
dom, and have attempted in our 
statement both to define the public 
interest and to set forth the positive 
responsibilities of librarians and 
publishers in resisting current efforts 
to censor or suppress books.” 

The statement on the freedom to 
read grew out of an emergency con- 
ference held in Rye, N. Y., on May 
2 and 3, sponsored by the two groups 
with Dr. Evans as chairman. The 
statement was prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. Evans; Mr. 
Black, president of the Publishers 
Council and of Doubleday & Com- 
pany; Mr. Downs, president of the 
ALA and librarian of the University 
of Illinois; Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., 
president of Steuben Glass; Harold 
Lasswell, professor of law and po- 
litical science, Yale Law School; 
William Dix, Chairman of ALA’s In- 
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tellectual Freedom Committee and 
librarian of Princeton University; 
John Cory, chief, circulation depart- 
ment, New York Public Library; 
and Dan Lacy, managing editor of 
the American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil. 

The 7 major points in the declar- 
ation are: 


“(1) It is in the public interest 
for publishers and librarians to make 
available the widest diversity of 
views and _ expressions, including 
those which are unorthodox or un- 
popular with the majority. 

“(2) Publishers and librarians do 
not need to endorse every idea or 
presentation contained in the books 
they make available. It would con- 
flict with the public interest for them 
to establish their own political, moral 
or aesthetic views as the sole stand- 
ard for determining what books 
should be published or circulated. 

“(3) It is contrary to the public 
interest for publishers or librarians 
to determine the acceptability of a 
book solely on the basis of the per- 
sonal history or political affiliations 
of the author. 

“(4) The present laws dealing 
with obscenity should be vigorously 
enforced. Beyond that, there is no 
place in our society for extra-legal 
efforts to coerce the taste of others, 
to confine adults to the reading mat- 
ter deemed suitable for adolescents, 
or to inhibit the efforts of writers to 
achieve artistic expression. 

“(5) It is not in the public in- 
terest to force a reader to accept with 
any book the prejudgment of a label 
characterizing the book or author as 
subversive or dangerous. 

“(6) It is the responsibility of 
publishers and librarians, as guard- 
ians of the people’s freedom to read, 
to contest encroachments upon that 
freedom by individuals or groups 


seeking to impose their own stand- 
ards or tastes upon the community at 
large. 
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“(7) It is the responsibility of 
publishers and librarians to give full 
meaning to the freedom to read by 
providing books that enrich the 
quality of thought and expression. 
By the exercise of this affirmative re- 
sponsibility, bookmen can demon- 
strate that the answer to a bad book 
is a good one, the answer to a bad 
idea is a good one.” 

In addition to the official endorse- 
ment by the librarians’ and publish- 
ers’ groups, the statement was signed 
by participants in the Westchester 
Conference and by other leading 
citizens who were invited but were 
unable to attend. 

Messrs. Black and Downs an- 
nounced that they would seek en- 
dorsement by other citizens’ groups 
throughout the nation. 


* *£ £ KF 


The papers of Sir Francis Joseph 
Campbell, American-born blind 
musician and educator, which were 
given to the Library of Congress re- 
cently, have been organized and are 
available for use in the Library’s 
manuscripts Division. The collection 
of some 10,500 letters, other papers, 
and photographs documents Sir 
Francis’s outstanding career as an 
educator of the blind and is the Li- 
brary’s first comprehensive collection 
of manuscripts relating to work with 
the blind. 

The Charles F. F. Campbell 
papers in the collection relate to his 
career as the founder and first editor 
of the Outlook for the Blind, a 
pioneer American periodical in the 
field of work for the sightless now 
published by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. Mrs. Edna Davis, 
who presented the manuscripts to the 
Library, is the daughter of the late 
Dr. Robert B. Irwin, Charles F. F. 
Campbell’s successor as editor of the 
Outlook. 

Sir Francis, who lost his sight when 
he was 4 years old, became a talented 
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pianist at the age of 16. In 1858, 
after advanced musical training and 
considerable teaching experience, he 
was appointed resident superintend- 
ent and musical director of Perkins 
Institute for the Blind in Boston, 
where he tested his progressive ideas 
in vocational training and the place- 
ment of students. 

While attending a meeting of the 
blind in London, Sir Francis was sur- 
prised to learn that only one per cent 
of the British blind trained in music 
were succeeding professionally. As a 
result, in 1872, with the aid of Dr. 
T. F. Armitage, who was also blind, 
and others, Sir Francis founded the 
Royal Normal College and Academy 
of Music for the Blind at Upper 
Norwood, near London. Among his 
papers are materials that document 
the work of this institution. 

He devoted the remainder of his 
life to work at this school, concen- 
trating on preparing each student for 
a vocation. Graduates were placed in 
carefully selected positions, and Sir 
Francis followed their careers closely 
and succeeded in assisting between 
80 and 90 per cent of them to become 
self-sustaining. In recognition of 
these accomplishments, he was 
knighted by King Edward VII in 
1909. 

A “Guide to Library Equipment 
and Supplies” with a listing by trade 
name has been published in the July- 
August issue of ALA Bulletin. Illi- 
nois librarians will find this a most 
useful listing when supplies are 
wanted. 

* #£ * &# 

Lora Seaman has been appointed 
head of the cataloging department of 
Decatur Public Library. Miss Sea- 
man, who had been with Fenn Col- 
lege in Cleveland, took over her 
duties on August first. 

Clara C. Devor, Burlington, Wis- 
consin, has been appointed librarian 
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of the South Beloit Public Library, 
succeeding Miss Elizabeth Ogen. 
Miss Devor began work the middle 
of August. She is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin Library 


School. 


* * *£ F 


The August 1953 issue (No. 35) of 
the University of Illinois Library 
School’s Occasional Papers is entitled 
The American Library Association 
and Intellectual Freedom, and is 
written by John J. Boll, graduate 
student at the University of Illinois 
Library School. This paper reviews 
the steps taken by the American Li- 
brary Association, during the past 
fourteen years, in combating censor- 
ship in libraries. A copy of this 
paper will be sent to any individual 
or institution without charge. 


* *£ *F KF 


Children and their reading tastes 
have a staunch and understanding 
defender in Lillian H. Smith, author 
of The Unreluctant Years, A Critical 
Approach to Children’s Literature, 
published in June by the American 
Library Association ($4.50). She de- 
fends them against grown-up myths 
that reading is a chore to children 
and that they do not prefer good 
books. She seems to think adults are 
much more perplexed than children 
about what children really like to 
read. 

Miss Smith is an authority in the 
field of children’s reading, and for- 
merly was Head of the Boys and 
Girls Division, Toronto Public Li- 
brary. Her years of enthusiasm in 
behalf of youngsters culminated in 
the establishment of the unique Boys 
and Girls House, a house and library 
especially for children in the Ontario 
capitol. The Toronto Globe and 
Mail devoted an editorial to the oc- 
casion of her recent retirement, re- 
marking “She loves and understands 
children; knows how they think and 
what interests them.” 
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Florence H. Keune, librarian, Vir- 
den Public Library, writes: “Mrs. 
Maxie Brouaugh Henderson left 
money for a new library for the city 
of Virden. The Trustees bought a fine 
old brick home just off the Square 
and remodeled it. In November 1938, 
the building was dedicated. Two 
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years ago some much needed repairs 
were begun. A new roof and fresh 
paint transformed the exterior. A 
double opening was cut into an un- 
used room turning it into a most at- 
tractive children’s room. The interior 
has been redecorated. When that was 
completed, Mr. Lawrance Tony, an 


_ 
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Virden, Ill. Public Library 


artist in New York City and a for- 
mer Virden man, gave one of his oil 
paintings to the library. Mr. Reuben 
Cahn of the Chicago Tribune and 
formerly of Virden, had eleven copies 
of covers of Saturday Evening Post, 
done by Mrs. Tony, mounted and 
presented to the library. During the 
past years many have enjoyed the 
library service and more are realizing 
what a help the library is to their 
city.” 
* * * * * 

The annual compilation of “Sta- 

tistics of Public Libraries in cities 


with population of 100,000 or more: 
1952” (begun in 1945) of selected 
data has been prepared in the Serv- 
ice to Libraries Section from reports 
of public library systems in cities 
with populations of 100,000 or more 
(U. S. Census 1950) for the fiscal 
year which ended in 1952. All cities 
in this population group are repre- 
sented. 

Three new items have been sub- 
stituted for the registration data 
previously carried: Population of 
area served, amount spent for sal- 
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aries, and amount spent for books 
and periodicals. This substitution 
seemed warranted because of the fre- 
quent requests for these data from li- 
brary administrators and others in- 
terested in the development of libra- 
ries. The summary tables on the last 
page present a few significant com- 
parative statistics. The comparison 
of 1952 dates with those for 1951 re- 
veals an increase of a 2.63 per cent 
in the number of volumes owned, 
4.70 per cent increase in the number 
of volumes circulated, and an in- 
crease of 9.79 per cent in the amount 
spent for library operation excluding 
capital outlay. An examination of 
the expenditures for 1952 shows that 
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the libraries devoted 70.5 per cent 
of their operating expenditures to 
salaries and 12.4 per cent to the pur- 
chase of books and periodicals. In 
1952 these libraries owned 1.1 vol- 
umes per capita, circulated 3.2 vol- 
umes per capita and spent $1.43 per 
capita for operation; excluding capi- 
tal outlay. 

It should be remembered, of 
course, that the services of public li- 
braries are not measured adequately 
by book circulation alone. They 
lend also recordings, motion pictures, 
and other non-book materials, and 
render important reference service to 
their communities. 


COMPARISON OF STATISTICS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEMS 
IN CITIES WITH POPULATIONS OF 100,000 OR MORE, 
1950, 1951, AND 1952 (1950 CENSUS) 








Percent of 
} change 
Item 1950 1951 1952 1951 to 1952 
No. of volumes at end of year........... | 47,565,723 48,922,510 50,211,656 +- 2.63 
Ciremiatiom Gf WOlmees. .. cc cccccwscscoal 144,052,822 141,988,910 | 148,670,175 | + 4.70 
Expenditures (excluding capital outlay)... | $55,136,285 $59,988,141 | $65,862,860 + 9.79 
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(Continued from page 358) 


About two-thirds of the libraries do not provide information on com- 
munity adult education resources, nor studies of community needs and 
resources. 

Forty per cent of the libraries conduct their own adult education pro- 
grams such as book programs, discussion programs, audio-visual programs. 

Fifty-five per cent of the personnel conducting these library programs 
were volunteers and specialists from the community. 

Only 10 per cent of the libraries had separate adult education depart- 
ments. 

Reasons most frequently given for not providing services were lack of 
funds, lack of space, and lack of staff. 

In those libraries providing programs, a great deal of community co- 
operation made them possible, such as co-sponsorship, providing of person- 
nel, equipment, administration and funds. 

Needs which emerged from the Survey were: training for librarians in 
the adult education field; analyses of community needs and resources by 
local libraries; and more scientific evaluation of library adult education 
activities. 

The ALA Adult Education Board is planning to devote considerable 
effort in the next few years to discovering ways to help meet these needs, 
Mrs. Stevenson said. 

A complete report of the Survey will be published early in 1954. 


(Continued from page 362) 


also increase in interest and value with gifts of unusual and rare material on 
Milton now in the hands of private individuals. 

Prof. Fletcher’s own use of the collection is reflected in his publications, 
most outstanding and important of which is the four-volume facsimile edition 
of John Milton’s Complete Poetical Works published by the University of 
Illinois Press, 1943-48. Currently he is engaged in research on Milton’s in- 
tellectual development, including an attempt to assemble books which may 
have been in the poet’s own library. 

In addition to his obvious talents as scholar and businessman, Prof. 
Fletcher has been a teacher and administrator. Born in Ypsilanti, Mich., 
he began his undergraduate education at Michigan State Normal College, 
completing it and his graduate work on Milton’s Semitic studies for the A.M. 
and Ph.D. at the University of Michigan. 

He has been a high school teacher and a school superintendent. At IIli- 
nois he left the teaching of undergraduates in 1931 to become associate dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. In 1938 he was relieved of this 
duty to give full time to his Milton studies and the advising of graduate stu- 
dents in this field. 

Now numbering over 3,000 volumes, the total Illinois Milton Collection 
includes literally hundreds of different editions of various of his works, 
printed from his time to the present. A special feature of the collection is 
the number of editions published since 1900 which is constantly increasing. 
Also included are books about Milton or his work, among the early biog- 
raphies written by persons who knew him personally or who had consulted 
those who knew him. 








